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It’s new— it’s beautiful— it’s different—it’s worth 


seeing! 
It’s the new Nash *'600.”’ 


See it and you’ll want it. A Nash that’s big as all 
outdoors with a front seat nearly five feet wide 


... and a back seat that’s quickly converted 
into a double bed at night, Finished like a ‘‘mil- 


lion dollars’? in every detail. 


And what it does and offers is something straight 
out of tomorrow’s book— 
It goes 25 to 30 miles on a gallon of gasoline, at mod- 


erate highway speeds . . . travels 500 to 600 miles 
on a tankful! 


It has a Conditioned Air System like a modern 
home’s, with a ‘‘Weather-Eye’’ thermostat that 
outguesses weather. Take it out in a January bliz- 

zard—you'll breathe fresh air, but never need 
coat or gloves! 


It has a new “‘soft’’ ride that beats anything you’ve 
ever known .. . with super-soft coil springing 
cushioning every wheel. A new light touch in 
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Division of Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit, Mich, 
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steering ... anew measure of quick, silent, effort- 
less performance. 


And it’s ruggedly Nash through and through, 
Body and frame are one welded unit of steel gird: 


ers, rattle-proof, twist-proof, with hundreds of 
pounds less dead weight. Tried, tested and proved 
in four billion driving miles. 


From floor to roof, it has ‘tomorrow’ writt-n 
all over it—the car of the future that’s in produc- 


tion today. See the new Nash ‘‘600,’’ and the 


grand new Nash Ambassador, too. 


And rest assured that on delivery we will do our 
level best. We are catching up with the biggest 
demand in history, but there will be a delay. So 
whether you are waiting, or ordering —please be 
patient. You'll be glad you waited. 


Hash Maton 
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Now, for your Doctor 


Penicillin is spelled with a “G’ 








Wen scientists discuss penicillin 
they are careful to add another letter 
to the word, to make it clear what 
kind of penicillin they are talking 
about. For they now know there are 
at least four types — F, G, K and X. 
Each behaves differently in the body; 
each has its own particular character- 
istics, but not all have the same germ 
killing advantages. 

Not enough penicillin F is being 
Produced by present methods of man- 
ufacture to make its widespread use 


practical. Penicillin X, though highly 
effective against certain germs, is like- 
wise not available in sufficient quan- 
tity. Penicillin K disappears from the 
body about four times as fast as the 
other types, which makes it less effec- 
tive as a therapeutic agent. 
Penicillin G, today, is generally the 
most effective member of the family. 
It controls all infections due to pen- 
icillin-susceptible bacteria. According 
to the Council on Pharmacy and 
Chemistry of the American Medical 








Association: ‘None better than Pen- 
icillin G is now available.” 


Today, all Penicillin-C.S.C. is pen- 
icillin G, whether your doctor uses it 
in solution, in the Romansky formula 
which requires but one injection a 
day, or as oral tablets. Today, too, 
all Penicillin-C.S.C. is crystalline, 
and Commercial Solvents takes pride 
in being the first to produce penicillin 
in crystalline form on a large scale 
—an important advance in the 


development of this life-saving drug. 


CSC PHARMACEUTICALS 


A Division of CommenctaL SoLvEents Corporation, New York 17,N.Y. 














How to start quick as aflash 


ya like a comet the speedy bob races—out to set a record with 
no time to spare! Down the slippery course it glides, smooth and 
fast and friction-free. For fast starts are a habit with champion 
bob-teams—the experts will tell you, you can’t win without them! 


Why not follow the bobsledders’ lead—and prepare your car now 
for fast starts this winter? Change today to Quaker State Cold-Test 
Motor Oil. Refined from pure Pennsylvania grade crude oil, and 
developed especially for winter duty, Quaker State Cold-Test Motor 
Oil has been scientifically perfected for quick 
starts and smooth running through millions 
of miles of cold-weather driving. 


Just ask for—and be sure you get— 
“Quaker State Cold-Test Motor Oil.’’ Quaker 
State Oil Refining Corporation, Oil City, 
Pennsylvania. 


For Almost Half a Century 
The World's Premium Quality Motor Oil 





MEMBER PENNSYLVANIA GRADE CRUDE OIL ASSOCIATION 























NEWSWEEK 
LETTERS 


Henry Hazlitt 

It is good news to see the economic views 
of Henry Hazlitt in Newsweex. The task 
ahead of all of us is educational. Henry Haz. 
litt interprets subjects with such clarity and 
directness that NEwswEeEx’s readership at al] 
levels will understand and appreciate them, 


R. R. Wason 
President 
National Association of Manufacturers 


New York City 
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@ When you took Henry Hazlitt on your 
NEWSWEEK staff you certainly used excellent 
judgment. The articles have interesting sub- 
ject matter, are well written, and are free 
from generalities, NEWSWEEK is worth-while 
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Pavut GARRETT 
Vice President 






General Motors Corp. 
New York City 
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The ‘E’ Idea 

All credit to Amos Parrish for the many 
sound accomplishments he has chalked up 
for his record, but he did not originate 
nor did he lay before President : Roosevelt 
the idea that resulted in the Army-Navy “E” 
Awards (Newsweek, Nov. 4). 

That idea came from the extraordinary 
brains of Vice Admiral W. H. P. Blandy and 
Rear Admiral Lewis L. Strauss, U.S. N. R. 

Along with James P. Selvage, I had the 
privilege of developing and executing the 
plan as conceived by the two naval officers. 

The idea was originally proposed by Ad- 
mirals Blandy and Strauss early in 1941 and 
was put into effect in June 1941. It was first 
the Bureau of Ordnance Award and later be- 
came an all-Navy award, and after the Army 
had decided it had to have some comparable 
incentive system and had set up the Amy 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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{289 Others 


INVITE YOU TO ACCEPT A FIRST EDITION COPY 
Or Megey THEIR OWN MAGAZINE 


These Famous Authors —ain 

















JOHN HERSEY 
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{ THE BANKS AT WORK... No.6 of a Series }- 


Money That Makes Money 


J‘HROUGH various financing plans, thousands of banks are pro- 


viding business, large and small, with ample credit to finance 
substantial growth. 


Among these developments in commercial banking are two types of 
service offered today by many banks throughout the country: 


Accounts Receivable Financing ... A business can borrow up 
to 85% of the value of its accounts receivable on a revolving 
credit basis. These loans are self-liquidating. 


Inventory Financing... Loans are made against raw materials, 
finished goods, and in certain cases, work in process. Security is in 
the form of factor’s lien, field or public warehouse receipts. 


Under these plans the loan is secured by specific assets of a business. 
That is why the banker can safely lend several times as much money 
as he could on an unsecured basis. The service is prompt. The cost is 
moderate. . 


With the help of such credit, thousands of business men are able to 
produce more, sell more, and provide more employment. They are 
contributing to the prosperity and stability of the country. 


This bank makes Working Capital Loans for every sound purpose. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








“After you, Madame!” 


There are cases of milk stacked hehind 
him, and a lot of stops ahead. But from 
where he sits—“After you” means both 
courtesy and safety. 


When small pedestrians are afoot, 
the danger signal is up. Accidents can 
happen on a second’s notice. And men 
who pilot the trucks of National Dairy 
companies know it’s up to them to see 
they don’t. 

These men roll up hundreds of thou- 
sands of miles each year. They’re on 
the road, snow and shine, and every 
yard of the way, they must watch 
against mishaps. 

That’s why National Dairy set up a 
special Safety Division to develop 


methods and programs. In our plants 
across the country, there are Safety 
Committees to put these methods into 
practice. This work is one reason why 
hundreds of our drivers wear a button 
for ten, fifteen or even more years 
without an accident. 


Like the men who deliver them, 
National Dairy products live up to 
safety rules, too. The familiar “Seal- 
test,” “Breyers,” or “Kraft” symbols 
represent a system of quality protec- 
tion unique in scope. 

Its purpose is to assure your family 
milk, cheese, ice cream and other 
products made from milk —nature’s 
most nearly perfect food—always 
at their pure and wholesome best. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as 
human food . .. as a base for the devel- 
opment of new products and materials 
...as a source of health and enduring 
progress on the farms and in the towns 
and cities of America. 
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NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 














Hollycourt ... 


The only pive with the PATENTED RECESSED GROOVE 
in the bottom of the bowl. 





Ivy Ht ol ly Cc ourt A hy? 


elke bowl stays Ly: 


DRY i3t@) 4 ALUMINUM 
NO WET HEEL DEHYDRATION TUBE 


PREVENTS CONDENSATION 


SELECTED 


1 
| e ee $ $ 
' IMPORTED BRIAR A ’ 
| AO ond. 10 | 
' Pre: e (Smahart NO CONDENSATION The ‘Supply Z Hollycourts | 


: ae =. ’ Is Limited .. They Can Not 
__ BY LINKMANS Noel Releretl 1c meee OS 
EXCLUSIVE MACHINE DRAWS FREELY oe 
PATENTED GROOVE oe 


PROVIDES FREE 


AIR CIRCULATION GRATE IN BOTTOM 
OF BOWL 


Fashioned by M. LINKMAN & CO., Chicago 14, 








GILBERT PAPER COMPANY MENASHA, WIS. 


THE BEST PAPER 15 MADE WITH NEW COTTON FIBRES 














LETTERS 


(Continued from Page 2) 

Award program patterned after the Ord. 
nance Award, the two were merged as the 
Army-Navy “E” Award. 


JaMEs W. Irwin 
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He’s busy eee New York City 
© e a 
dictati ng to me. Amos Parrish did not claim, nor did News. 


WEEK say, that he originated the Army-Navy 
“E.” He did, however, persuade Donald Nel. 
son to lay the idea before President Roose. 
velt. Many people claim credit for the origi- 
nal inspiration. 
The Langes 

In your issue of Nov. 4, page 36, you have 
a picture showing “Molotoff chortles with 
Lange of Norway.” Isn’t that Lange of 
Poland? 

Mrs. Harry ANDERSON 


Valparaiso, Ind. 














Acm: Associated Press 


nd... Lange of Norway 


Lange of Pola 


There ate two Langes—Halvard M. of Nor- 
way and Oscar R. of Poland. Newswerx’s 
Man at work behind that door. Alone ... relaxed... talking his caption.was correct. 
ideas, instructions, reports, letters, and memos into a handy micro- _ 
phone. Dictating! Whose Division? 
| Please elaborate a bit more on this Ameris 

That man could be you! That could he vour secretary outside the door can 56th Division (Newsweek, Nov. 11). In 
—warding off unnecessary interruptions —getting other important work my three and a half years of service I never 


done... while you dictate to her. heard of it. 
That’s the modern way of speeding up daily routine, of saving time Madison, Wis. 


er 


J. HetceEson 


and confusion throughout the office. That’s the way—with Dictaphone 
Electronic Dictation! The original War Department citation for 
“G. I. Joe,” the pigeon hero, called it “the 
American 56th Division.” This was the off- 


j i i ‘ _ cial document upon which NEwsweEkEk based 
Put yourself in this Picture ’ its story. Upon receiving Mr. Helgeson’s let 


ter Newsweek asked the War Department to 
recheck its information. This investigation 

; . revealed that the correct designation should 
—the business of the day under your thumb. Pic. & : Ge have been “the British 56th Division.” The 
ture your office rid of bottlenecks, desk-top pile- “ ‘ : War Department offered profuse’ apologies 
ups, discouraging delays. Picture, too, the rising | a to Newswerk and NEWSWEEK passes them 





Picture yourself with a microphone in your hand 


sales curve that speedier, more orderly operation along to its readers. 


insures. Defender 


— ; ; We were interested in “‘Popery’ in Lon 
Don’t wait for an efficiency expert to recommend Dictaphone Elec- don” (Newsweex, Nov. 11) and the fact 


tronic Dictation. In the U. S. or Canada, simply reach for your phone that the National Union of Protestants plan 
(another handy invention) and call your local Dictaphone representative. to take their case against Popery” right to 
of ; oer: “King George VI as ‘Defender of the 
See for yourself how easy it is to use the Dictaphone Model AE... Faith.” 

how neatly compact it is in design... how worth while in operation! Mightn’t the NUP be rather embarrassed 


if they happened to find out how the kings 
of England came by that august title? 


< geal 
DIGTAPHONE Gctronic Dicerttn okra 


title 

*The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone’ Corporation, makers of y In 1521 P ytd al x conf. He ed vi L for 

Electronic and Acoustic dictating machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment D efender of t . Faith” upon Henry ant 
bearing said trade-mark. . his tract, “Assertion of the Seven Sacramems, 
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Ride” Springs! New multi- 
leaf construction! You get a level, 
relaxed ride—even over rough roads, 3 . 
—and new steadiness on curves! Your choice of engines! 

7 100 h.p. V-8 or 90 h.p. Six. Both 
engines with new balanced carbure- 
tion and new 4-ring aluminum 
pistons to save on gas and oil. 


Baked-enamel finish! Ford's special enamel— 
baked on in a special way—is brighter and longer 


lasting! Because it is better bonded to the metal. 
That’s why Ford cars keep their ‘showroom complexion.” 








“King-size” brakes! No other car 
in Ford's field has such big brakes! 
They're self-centering hydraulics... 
give you smooth, straight stops with 
g2ntle pedal pressure. 


5 “Lifeguard” Body! For extra safety and 
longer life. Ford bodies are heavy-gauge. 
welded steel, “phosphate-coated” in Ford’s 


special rustproofing process. Doors have 
double steel walls. Even the floor is steel! 


fin your future 





How many men do you see in this picture? 


None?... You're right! They're out of sight, but ot out of 
mind—and there's a praise-winning gift for each! All by 
Wilson Brothers, famous for smart men’s furnishings with 
the mark of quality. Shop for the men on your list at your 
Wilson Brothers dealer. If he doesn’t have the specific item 
you have in mind (quantities are still limited), he'll suggest 
another that will bring plenty of Christmas cheers. 


NYihicn Sprothers 


Faultless Pajamas + Shirts + Skipper Sportswear 


Super Shorts Wocrest Tres « Buffer Socks + Sweaters « T-Shirts .« Knit Underwear + Handkerchiefs +» Gloves 











NovEMBER 25, 1946 
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written in refutation of Martin Luther's be- 
liefs. Later, it was withdrawn, but in 1544 it 
was confirmed to him by Parliament and has 
since been used by English sovereigns. 


Paris in the Past 


If Enterprise Productions, Inc,, is going to 


di compl anti in th 


vaion of “Arch of Triumph,” 1 suggest tht 
go through some of the prewar copies of 


vour magazine as I did the other night. 
The horrible pall of panic that hung over 
prewar Paris is so magnificently described in 
your editions of 1938 and 1939. 

Until I went through back copies of News- 
week I saw no possible way for the story to 
be improved. 

Mrs, Evaine F, RoMINE 

Chicago, Ill. 


os 


The Nuremberg Pictures 


I wish to commend you heartily for not 
publishing the pictures of the German war 
criminals hanged at Nuremberg. They must 
have been very revolting to see, and would 
have been only a degrading influence. 

Mrs, S. N. Ruoaps 

Haddonfield, N. J. 


oe 


St. Vyacheslaft 

The expression of sanctity on Molotoff’s 
face in the photograph in the Nov. 4 News- 
wEEK, along with the modest halo hovering 
over his head, gives him an inescapable re- 








International 


Molotoff: UN angel face 


semblance to the Michelangelo cherubim. 
The halo appears to have shrunk after many 
lunderings, but the expression of sanctity 
transcends critical analysis. On closer inspec- 
tion the halo turns out to be somebody’s 
collar, The expression—well, let’s just enjoy 
it while we can. 
HERBERT J. MANGHAM 
Brooklyn, N. Y, 


Mr. Baseball 


Your recent article concerning J. G. Tay- 
Or Spink and the anniversary edition of The 
i News was a gem (NEWSWEEK, 

v. 4), 

The writer is convinced that one of the 
main reasons baseball today has been ac- 

(Continued on Page 18) 








Are your power units 
ASSETS OR LIABILITIES? 


SHOULD you paint a question-mark 
on some of your power equipment? 
The answer is probably “‘yes” if it 
was pushed as hard as were most 
such units during the hectic war years. 
For that sort of service, with little 
time out for maintenance, may have 
developed dangerous conditions 
which will lead to trouble unless 
found and corrected. 


This would be a particularly bad 
time to have a major accident to 
power equipment. It could mean loss 
of orders and loss of a concern’s 
competitive position in the biggest 
‘sellers’ market” for years. 


You can get help in erasing those 
question-marks from your machines 
and from your mind. More manu- 
facturers than ever are turning to 
the protection afforded by Hartford 
Steam Boiler’s insurance and the 


accompanying enginecring service. 
The Company inspects periodically 
and thoroughly cach piece of power 
equipment it insures. 

Hartford Steam Boiler’s unique 
facilities are based upon 80 years of 
specializing in one highly exacting 
line. Its field engineers comprise the 
country’s largest staff devoted solely 
to power-equipment protection. Its 
engineering advice has often added 
vears to the useful life of costly 
installations, 


Such advantages have put Hartford 
Steam Boiler out in front among 
‘hose who purchase power-equip- 
ment insurance. Ask your agent or 
broker how the Company can help 
keep your power — 
equipment on the ¢ 
profit side of the el 
ledger. 





The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Covers: Boilers «© Pressure Vessels + Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines «+ Turbines + Electrical Equipment 





Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman! 























Nor the Power of the Magazine Women Believe in 


Again in November, Ladies’ Home Journal 
carries a greater advertising revenue than ever 


carried by any other magazine — more than 
$2,000,000 worth of messages from American 
business to American women, who currently 


buy more than 4,700,000 copies per issue. 


~ JOURNAL 











Don’t Let This Happen To You! 
MICROFILM YOUR FILES NOW! 


During the years 1944-1945, the red hand of fire 
fell across 6200 office buildings, with resultant 
interior damage totaling $8,300,000. 

Over and above this destruction, however, 
countless records beyond value were forever lost 
to the flames. 

This loss could have been avoided by micro- 
filming! 

At the cost of a fraction of a cent per item, the 
Holbrook Microfilming Service can accurately and 


speedily micro-photograph the contents of entire 
filing cabinets—in your own plant, if you wish 


—with a consequent saving to you of storage and 
filing space of more than 99% ! 

Because of the small space they require, micro- 
films may be kept in fireproof, burglarproof 
vaults, safe from loss or destruction by any cause. 

As a double safeguard, the Holbrook Micro- 
filming Service holds a duplicate positive film 








for you in its specially-constructed vaults, at no 
extra charge. ; 
Blueprints, letters and other documents may 
be reproduced in any quantity and in any size, 
on very short notice and at small cost. 
Easily accessible and cross-indexed for conven- 
ience, microfilms can save an enormous amount 


of time and should result in the freeing of filing 
personnel for other duties. 


Modern executives in increasing numbers are 
looking to the Holbrook Microfilming Service for 
complete protection of valuable files, as well as 


for economy resulting from huge savings in space 
and personnel. 


Let a Holbrook Sales Engineer analyze your 


filing problem and explain how the Holbrook 
Microfilming Service can be adapted to your 


needs, at no obligation to you. 


“Insure” your files ... with microfilm! 


Holbrook Microhlming Service, Inc. 


Empire State Building, New York 1, N. Y. 


DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO MICROFILMING 
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FOR LITTLE BUSINESS? 


You know that your Government is offering a wide range of choice plants for 
sale or lease—on attractive terms. 

What you may not know, is the exceptionally favorable position of so-called 
**small business” in acquiring these properties for its particular needs. 

If you are not the dominant firm in your field—or are not affiliated with the 
leader—or do not employ more than 500 persons . . . you may be able to qualify 
as a “small business” under the law governing disposal of these facilities. 

Once you are so qualified, there is immediate possibility for you to obtain 
the plant you want under high priority—a priority given the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to purchase these plants for re-sale to small business. Our 
field offices will advise you how to obtain this priority certification. 

You will find that the Government’s surplus plant offerings are highly flexible, 
for example: (1) Entire plants (both large and small)—(2) Land and buildings 
only—(3) Land and buildings together with such portions of the contained 
equipment as may be desired— (4) Specific, separate buildings, where the facility 
is economically and operationally divisible; and—(5) Lease of a portion of a 
single building under a multiple-tenancy arrangement. 

If you are thinking of expanding your production, modernizing your facilities, 
adding a new process, relocating your business or 
starting a new enterprise—make your needs for plant 


and equipment known to the War Assets Adminis- 
tration office nearest you—-see list below, 


Write, phone or call for the PLANT-FINDER, 
a fully indexed, descriptive catalog of Government- 
owned plants. 


War ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 


OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 


Offices located at: ATLANTA + BIRMINGHAM + BOSTON + CHARLOTTE - CHICAGO «+ CINCINNATI 

CLEVELAND - DALLAS - DENVER - DETROIT - FORT DOUGLAS, UTAH + HELENA - HOUSTON 

JACKSONVILLE - KANSAS CITY, MO. - LITTLE ROCK - LOS ANGELES LOUISVILLE MINNEAPOLIS 

NASHVILLE - NEW ORLEANS - NEW YORK - OMAHA ~ PHILADELPHIA - PORTLAND. ORE. « RICHMOND 
ST. LOUIS » SAN ANTONIO + SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE - SPOKANE + TULSA 


181-3 
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--.and the Fairchild Packet Is the First to Carry It 


With the inauguration of 5-nent Air Mail on Oetoher Ist, the 


Post Office Department has again demonstrated the pioneer- 
ing tradition of ever greater service, speed and efficiency 


which has established it a3 the greatest postal service in the 
U 

world. 

At this new low rate, all of us can now take full advantage 
of the faster communication provided by Air Mail, 

| 

The first plane to speed the nation’s first 5-cent Air Mail 

coast to coast was the Fairchild Packet, its interior especially 


designed to Post Office specifications, Flying over United 
P { 


Airline routes, this first Flying Mail Car enabled postal 
clerks to sort, pouch and store the mail en route. 
On duty in ever increasing numbers with the Army Air 
' \ y 
Forces, the first plane designed specifically to carry bulky 
military cargo proved its versatility when Fairchild engineers 


adapted iis boxcar-like hold to this peaceful pursuit, 


ee 


In the spacious hold of the Air Mail Packet, postal 


Fairchild “touch of tomorrow in the planes of today.” Corky surl, pouch and store the mail en rou. 


ASTAIRCHILD {18/0 100 Quepuive corpora 


Fairchild Aircraft Divisibn, Hagerstown, Md. Ranger Aircraft Engines Division, Farmingdale, L. |.,N. Y 


The Air Mail Packet heralds the day when all first class 
mail between distant cities will be airborne — another 


Duramold Division, Jamestown, N. ¥s 


sion, Strother Fieid, Kansas Subsidiary: Al-Fin Corporation, Jamaica, lL. !., N. Y Affiliate: Stratos Corporation, Babylon, L. |, N. ¥ 
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PRESTONE 
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Winter’s here! Your dealer may still have the anti-freeze 
that protects your engine all winter long! 


Yih DON’T worry about trouble—a 


hlock.cracking. radiator-eplitting 


freeze-up— when your car’s filled with 
“Prestone”’ anti-freeze. There’s no guess- 
ing—no fear that it may have boiled off; 


you're safe, and you &uvow it! One shot 


of "Deastona! anti-lrecre lasts all wle- 


ter, because it doesn’t boil away or foam 
off. Also prevents rust and corrosion. 
In 1946, there has been more “Pres- 


im 1946. 


PRESTONE ; 


TRA 


YOU'RE SAFE AND YOU KNOW IT/ZONE SHOT LASTS ALL WINTER 


tone” anti-freeze available to motorists 


than at any time singe 104)_but there 


isn’t quite enough today for everyone 
who needs it. Protect that tar todzy—for 
safety’s sake. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


Untt of Unton Carbide and Carbon Cor poratton 


uc | 


] ‘*Prestone’’ anti-freeze, like most 


other products, depends on the 
utilization of raw materials and equip- 
ment drawn from many fields. Recent = 
industrial dislocations have affected = 


our plant-expansion program, which (|UMREL BELL dees 


Was OT authoriaed Curing the War, 


Planned for years, it is well advanced; ee 
but the real benefit will not be felt 


oe — 1 Er 





? “Prestone” anti-freeze must be pro- 
duced and packaged long before cold 


weather. Last spring and summer the 
f. 


shortage diverted packag ng ma- 
terials to the need of starving millions, 


and adversely affected our ability to 


Meck 1946 requitcments, $0 your deal 


er may be selling ‘‘Prestone"’ anti-freeze 
from 5-gallon cans in addition to the rs 
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ONLY INCHES FROM 
MOLTEN STEEL... 


THIS PAPER STANDS 
UNSINGED / 


THE BRILLIANT SEARING heat of a welding arc is so intense that it melts 


hard steel like butter. Yet inches away, both heat and sparks 
are stopped cold... by an are deflector made of paper! 


THE SECRET IS that many welding arc deflectors are made of asbestos 
paper—just one of countless ways in which K&M Asbestos 
Paper and Millboard serve human safety, comfort and con- 
venience. Other widespread uses for these two asbestos prod- 
ucts: wrapping for furnace pipes, hot plates, gaskets, ironing 
board covers, linings for walls, shafts, ceilings, as well as a 
host of specialized industrial applications. 

DO YOU HAVE A problem that these asbestos 
paper products might solve? Write us for 
full details on these, or other K&M prod- 
ucts, such as siding shingles and flat sheets, 
acoustical materials, packings. 


Nature made Asbestos... 
Keasbey & Mattison has been making it serve 


mankind since 1873 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 
COMPANY » AMBLER » PENNSYLVANIA 
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(Continued from Page 11) 


cepted as the national pastime is because of 
the untiring efforts of Spink. Many of his 
friends refer to him as being eccentric, It’s 


true that he doesn’t do things in an orthodox 
manner. That’s probably the main reason for 
his success. 
RayMonpD Dumont 
President 


National Baseball Congress of America 
Wichita, Kans. 
Pr 


How Many Hondurans? 


YOUR POPULAR. MAGAZINE ERRED , iA 
WHEN GIVING HONDURAS A POPULATION 
OF ONLY 62,000 WHICH IS THE POPULA- 
TION OF TEGUCIGALPA, THE CAPITAL, IN 
YOUR NOV. 1] EDITION. ALTHOUGH THIS 
WOULD NOT MATTER FOR PURPOSE IN 
MOLOTOFF'S SPEECH, I WOULD SUGGEST 
YOUR GEOGRAPHY EDITOR CHECK HIS FIG: 
URES NEXT TIME. 

* JORGE FIDEL DURON 


ALTERNATIVE REPRESENTATIVE FOR 
HONDURAS 
UNITED NATIONS ASSEMBLY 
NEW YORK CITY 


NEWSWEEK regrets the error. Latest fig 
ures give the population of Honduras as 
1,154,388. However, 1945 figures for Tegw 
cigalpa gives a population of only 47,993, 
not 62,000, which is the population of Brit- 
ish Honduras alone, 


Sweet and Sparky 


I am enclosing a photograph which may 
be of interest. I took it last August when 
your cover photographer, O. C. Sweet, was 
on assignment in our neck of the woods. The 
dog on your photographer’s back is the fa- 
mous “Sparky,” of Alaska radio fame. He is 
on the air with his own program every morn- 
ing on KFAR, Fairbanks. He barks a “Happy 


birthday” to young admirers during our 8:30 
show. 


Avuccre Hicsert 


Manager 
KFAR Transmitter 


Fairbanks, Alaska 


‘ Rtg ra 
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O. C. Sweet and cocky cocker 
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Worth 


More users of trucksare waiting for Dodge “Job-Rated” 
trucks .. . than ever before. 


Their reason for waiting: Dodge “‘Job-Rated” trucks 
are engineered and built to fit the job! 


Your “Job-Rated’’ truck will have the right capacity 
to carry your loads. It will have the right power to 
move your loads. Every unit throughout .. . clutch, 
transmission, axles, springs, brakes and tires .. . will 
be “Job-Rated’’ to fit your job. 


It all adds up to: (1) the finest truck performance 
you’ve ever known; (2) maximum economy of 
operation; (3) longer-lasting trucks with famous 
Dodge dependability; (4) better service to your 
customers at lower cost. 


sree te ee em 
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waiting for 


More new Dodge “‘Job-Rated”’ trucks are being built 
than ever before. 


Worth waiting for? See your Dodge dealer now, You 
may get delivery sooner than you think. 


TRUCKS TO FIT 97% OF HAULING NEEDS 


Dodge “‘Job-Rated” trucks include panels, pick-ups, 
canopies, stakes, tractors and many chassis and cab 
models (conventional and cab-over-engine design) 
... ranging from light delivery models up to 40,000- 
pound gross weight tractor-trailer units. 


DODGE DIVISION of CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


ONLY DODGE BUILDS A¢-Kacec”™ TRUCKS! 


DODGE “TRUCKS 


FIT THE JOB... LAST LONGER 





“But anybody can give a party for a few pennies!’ 
SAID ELSIE, THE BORDEN COW 


“T DON’T WANT to give any 
doggone party!” raged 
Elmer, the bull. “I’m not 
spending my hard-earned 
cash to feed a bunch of 
broken-down relatives.” 
“Now, dear,” soothed Elsie. 
“our party will be so good 
that even your relatives will 
sav nice things!” 
“T don’t want them saying nice things,” 
growled Elmer, “if it’s going 
to cost me money.” 
“But it won't, Elmer,” sai 
Elsie. “You can. entertain 
royally with a few glasses of 
those creamy, smooth- 
spreading Borden’s Cocktail 
Spreads, Just serve them 
with a little imagination and —” 
“T don’t like imagination with my cheese,” 
interrupted Elmer, “I like bread.” 


“But, angel,” protested Elsie, “we can’t 


use that much bread these 
days. And that’s where the 
imagination comes in, 
We'll rosy -cheeked 
apples and crisp russet 


slice 


pears, and spread the slices 
with Borden's Cocktail 
Spreads. Vera-sharp is grand on apples, and 
Smokey is heavenly on pear slices.” 
“Apples! Pears!” suceved Elmer, “Why 
hot potatoes?” 


“A fine idea,” applauded Elsie, “We'll 


« 


dress up potato chips with Blue Cheese 

Spread. And, for a special holiday touch, 

we'll sandwich a thick layer of creamy-rich 

Pimento Spread between halves of walnuts. 

And fill crunchy celery with savory Olive 

Pimento Spread, There—could you ask for 

anything more?” 

“Sure, I could!” answered Elmer. “If I’m 

paying for this shindig, 

Iwantsomething sweet.” 

“And you shall have 

it, darliag,” smiled 

Elsie. “Nobody would 

think of giving a party 

without Borden’s Ice 

Cream. It makes every- 

body feel so—so party- 

ish. It’s such delightful refreshment and 

such grand food at the same time. Made 
with rich milk and cream—” 


sar > 
Sorden i > 


Grated y\ 
waa 


“Look, Mrs. Lotsa-Talk!” roared Elmer. 
All IT want to know is what flavor we're 
going to have!” 


“Since you're paying,” giggled Elsie, “you 
pick. All flavors of Borden's Ice Cream are 


delicious. For Borden’s uses only the finest 


flavorings, the —” 

“Please, Elsie,” 
groaned Elmer, 
“Beulah and I have 
heard the Borden 
spiel a million times!” 

“And you're likely 
to hear it a million 
more,” laughed Elsie. 
“For everybody everywhere is saving—if ('S 
Borden’s, it’s GOT to be good!” 

© The Borden Comp:"y 
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SWEATING IT OUT: One of the heart- 
breaks of publishing the news once a 
week occurs when a story which we have 
had exclusively for several days 
suddenly hits the front pages 
just when our presses are roll- 
ing in‘ Dayton. For instance, 
last week The New York Times 
and other dailies headlined the 
story of the United States or- 
dering the return to Danubian 
states of the river craft and 
other vessels that had been held by Unit- 
ed States military forces since their 
occupation of the Upper Danube region. 


One phrase in The Times story in- 
trigued us. “Secretary of State Byrnes 
amazed his Big Four colleagues when he 
declared NEWSWEEK'S 
Foreign Affairs Department 
read the announcement with 
no amazement at all, for their 
report on Byrnes’s move had 
been written four days earlier. 
But, even so, our staff was still 
able to supply the only play- 
by-play report of what the for- 
eign ministers did around that heavily 
guarded conference table on the 37th 
floor of the Waldorf Tower. 


SET TO MUSIC: As in past years, open- 
ing night at the Metropolitan Opera 
found Music Editor Emily Coleman, at- 
tired in the latest Fifth Avenue creation, 
entertaining friends from the music world 
as well as fellow journalists at Sherry’s 
bar on the Grand Tier floor during inter- 
mission. Miss Coleman is accustomed to 
toasting opening night with champagne 
and, last week, included in her group of 
celebrants Gladys Swarthout and Doro- 
thy Kirsten. She reports that the premiére 
was indeed opulent, but did not quite 
reach the excitement of last year’s first 
peacetime opening (see Music, page 92). 


REPORT FROM RIO: Charles Kinselving, 
advertising manager of Newsweek’s In- 
ternational Editions, has just returned 
from a flight around South America from 
Rio, via Montevideo, Buenos Aires, San- 
tiago, Lima, and Balboa. It was a trip 
planned for a firsthand look at News- 
WEEK-Pan America’s circulation and traf- 
fic problems in an effort to bring the dis- 
tribution up nearer to the potential level. 
He covered a lot of ground getting the 
answers. One Kinselving comment was 
especially pertinent, 
it seemed to us. He 
recalled the days, 
not so long ago, 
when he had to 


come from his native 
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Chief Joe Evans is self-explanatory: PRESS, 
NEWSWEEK, N. Y. PRO ART STOP ANY 
THESE PICTURES USED MUST REPEAT 
MUST CARRY CREDIT LINE AS FOLLOWS 
QUOTE BY GRACIOUS PERMISSION OF HIS 
MAJESTY THE KING UNQUOTE. 

THE COVER: Pint-sized Rep. Vito Mar- 
cantonio (N. Y.) is one extreme radical 
whom the Nov. 5 elections left in Con- 
gress. An inveterate follower of the Com- 
munist line and darling of The Daily 
Worker, he has built a tough machine 
which dominates politics in his upper 
East Side district. Last week, an election- 
eer against him died from the effects of an 
Election Day beating. A “Pix” photog- 
rapher has caught Marcantonio in his 
favorite pose—with the American flag in 
the background. For the full story of 
Marcantonio, see page 31. 
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Product or F 


Take a rolling mill, a 

machine tool, jet plane, 

juke box —or what have you? Odds 

are long that there’s a place ready and waiting, 

though perhaps as yet undiscovered, for Veeder-Root 

Countrol in your product-design and sales-promo- 
tion plans. 


And now’s the time to find out. Ask a “Counting 
House” engineer to count up the ways in which 


you can profit by building into your product or 
process the right Veeder-Root Device (standard 
or special) ... like, for one instance, the stan- 
dard Medium Size Rotary Ratchet Counter 
shown above. 

Remember, too, that Countrol can profit your 
customers as well as yourself...can help to 
keep you on friendly terms by proving your 


- 


product’s guarantee. Find out just how much 
you can count on. Write today to Veeder-Root 
Inc., Hartford 2, Conn. In Canada: Veeder-Root 
of Canada, Ltd., 955 St. James St., Montreal 3. 


In England: Veeder-Root Ltd., Dickinson Works, 
20 Purley Way, Croydon, Surrey. 
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What's Behind Today's 
News and What’s to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow s 
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Capital Straws 





Democrats are appealing to Represen- 
tative Rayburn to reconsider his decision 
not to accept the minority leadership in 
the new House. They insist he must ac- 
cept or else plunge the minority into a 
bitter struggle with Southern Democratic 
members supporting Representative Cox 
of Georgia against McCormack of Mas- 
sachusetts, the present majority leader 
... The resignation of Wendell Berge, 
the trust buster, and several of his attor- 
neys in the Justice Department Antitrust 
Division can be expected within the next 
few months . . . Revival of the old La 
Follette Civil’ Liberties Committee is 
under consideration by Republican sena- 
tors. The committee would devote itself 
both to lynchings and other infringements 
of civil liberties in the South and to activ- 
ities of Communists in the North. Re- 
cently several instances of pressure on 
publishers to suppress anti-Communist 
works have been reported. 


Generals to Retire 


Don’t be surprised to see a number of 
retirements next spring among the Army’s 
top-flight generals—beginning with Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, possibly in March. With 
the postwar reorganization of the Army 
well advanced, the feeling is that the way 
should be opened to younger men. Others 
reported desirous of quitting next year 
are General Spaatz, as soon as the Air 
Forces achieves more independent status; 
General Devers, when he completes re- 
organization of the Ground Forces, and 
General McNarney, who has grown 
weary of his job in Germany. 


GOP Committee Contests 
Republicans on Capitol Hill are having 


their own internal fights for power. These 
moves are now on: to pass over Rep. 


Richard Welch of California and make 
Rep. Fred Hartley of New Jersey chair- 


man of the House Labor Committee; to 
pass over Rep. Edith Nourse Rogers of 


Massachusetts and make Rep. James Van 
andt of Pennsylvania chairman of the 
House Veterans Committee, and to side- 
track Rep. J. Parnell Thomas of New 
Jersey, slated to be chairman of the House 

mittee on ungAmerican Activities, 
Possibly in favor of Rep. Karl Mundt of 


South Dakota. AFL leaders already have 
served notice that they will fight any 
move to displace Welch, who has a strong 
pro-labor record. Van Zandt, returning to 
Congress after military service, is a for- 
mer national commander of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars and is high in the coun- 
cils of veteran organizations. 


Truman’s Trouble Shooter 


Leslie Biffle, President Truman’s clos- 
est tie with Congress, will lose his job as 
Senate Secretary in January. But he won't 
leave the Capitol. For the second time 
since Truman became President, Biffle 
has turned down an offer of a White 
House post. When Republicans organize 
the next Congress, GOP Secretary Carl 
A. Loeffler will move into Biffle’s job and 
Biffle will step into a new one, made to 
order for him by the Senate. The new job: 
Chief of Staff of the recently authorized 
Senate Minority Policy committee. There 
he will continue to call the turns for 
Democratic senators and help Harry Tru- 
man over rough spots. 


The GOP Liberals 


GOP control of committees in the next 
Senate is so slim (ratio 7 to 6) that Re- 
publican Old Guards are getting cozy 
with Republican liberals. There'll be no 
purging of Senators Aiken and Morse. 
Instead they are due for preferential 
treatment in old-line party councils. 
Reason: Only by a united front can Re- 
publicans push their program through 
closely balanced Senate committees to the 
floor. 


Democratic Chairmanship 
Paul Fitzpatrick of Buffalo, N. Y., is no 


longer a good bet to become chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee if 
Robert Hannegan goes through with his 
threatened resignation. Gov. Robert Kerr 
of Oklahoma and Interior Under Secre- 
tary Oscar Chapman have strong support. 
Chapman has unexpected strength be- 


cause he is a Virginian who stands well 
with minority groups. Paul Porter has 


been dropped from the list of possible 


successors because of the politically un- 
popular OPA. Fitzpatrick is the New York 


Democratic chairman. 


National Notes 


The White House is expected to order 
the Army and Navy to coordinate their 
various research projects. A committee 
headed by Dr. Vannevar Bush, chief of 
the Office of Scientific Research and De- 


velopment, is quietly at work on a survey 
of all military research . . . Under Secre- 
tary of State Dean Acheson will probably 
leave the government before the end of 
the year . . . The Navy has under con- 
sideration the establishment of a pust- 
graduate school for officers at Monterey, 
Calif. Supplementing the Naval Acade- 


my, it would be a sort of “West Coast 
Annapolis.” 


Trends Abroad 
The British Government, which re- 


cently approved an increase in the size of 
the Greek Army, is daily receiving pleas 
from Athens for more weapons and sup- 
plies . . . Now that the U.S. and China 
have signed a comprehensive postwar 
commercial treaty, an early resumption 
of British efforts to negotiate an Anglo- 
Chinese treaty of commerce and naviga- 
tion is expected. Reportedly, the British 
submitted a draft to China some months 
ago but have no reaction from Nanking 
. . . Diplomatic circles expect Turkey to 
intensify efforts to bring about closer re- 
lations with Iraq and Syria in the near 
future. Such work must be very cleverly 
carried out, however, to avoid antagoniz- 
ing Russia. 





Chinese Pirates 


An official investigation of piracy by 
units of the Chinese Navy has been 
hushed up following disclosure of the 
operations by a Shanghai newspaper. 
Some cases involve charges tha. Chinese 
naval crews boarded vessels on the pre- 
text of official business, later robbing 
passengers and crew. Also, some com- 
manders aboard naval craft turned over 
to China by the U.S. and Britain have 
been discharged for smuggling automo- 
biles. The investigation revealed a tend- 


ency of some Chinese Navy commanders, 
once out of port, to become little war 


lords, dividing pirated loot with the crew 
according to rank. 


Roosevelt Passports | 


Insiders say that Elliott Roosevelt and 


his movie-actress wife, Faye Emerson, 
who are now touring Russia, were issued 
passports over the emphatic protests of 


Secretary Byrnes and Senator Vanden- 
berg. Truman approved the trip at the 
request of Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Before doing so, however, he asked 
Byrnes and Vandenberg, then in Paris, 
what they thought. They replied that the 
Roosevelts should be kept at home—that 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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they would merely use the Russian tour 
to advertise their criticism of American 
foreign policy, set forth in Elliott’s book, 
“As He Saw It.” While granting that this 
might be so, Truman said he didn’t want 
to offend Mrs. Roosevelt. He regards her 
as one of the Administration’s few re- 
maining dependable friends among the 
old New Dealers. 


Soviet Inflation 


Despite rigid control of prices and sup- 
plies, Russia is struggling with perplexing 
inflationary problems. Reflecting wartime 
scarcities, prices on the limited open 
market have always ranged far above 
those on the controlled market handling 
rationed goods. Now, in Russia, as else- 
where, money continues plentiful and 
goods scarce because of a postwar pro- 
duction letdown. 
wartime savings prices of rationed goods 
have been hiked: black bread from 1 to 
3.4 rubles, white bread from 2.8 to 5 
rubles, butter from 24 to 60 rubles. 
Meanwhile, wage boosts, partially off- 
setting the generally higher price level, 
have apparently failed to sustain fac- 
tory efficiency at any point near the 
wartime level. Soviet Finance Minister 
Arseny Zvereff, belatedly presenting this 
year’s budget, recently warned that un- 
less higher production costs are curbed 
future estimates may prove unreal. 


Foreign Notes 


Presence of Kilgore Congressional 
Committee investigators in Germany has 
spurred the Army investigation of black- 
marketeering. A series of court-martial 
proceedings can be expected . . . Ex-King 
Amanullah of Afghanistan, who has been 
living in Rome since he lost his throne in 
1929, has been refused a monthly allow- 
ance by the Italian Government .. . U. S. 
State Department officials were not sur- 
prised at the recent Communist gains in 
the French elections. Concrete informa- 
tion that France held top priority on 
Comintern aid for the remainder of the 
year had been trickling in for weeks .. . 
On a recent White House call, Cardinal 
Spellman put in a word with President 
Truman in support of France’s wish to” 
recover a privileged position in Lebanon, 
where Paris always has regarded itself as 
the protector of the Catholic Maronites. 





Economic Planning 


Watch for the Council of Economic 
Advisers to exert real influence on the na- 
tion’s fiscal and tax problems. On the sur- 
face the three-man council will advise and 
assist the White House and Congress in 
developing an economic policy, But it will 
be impossible to arrive at such a policy 
without considering long-range govern- 
ment spending, taxes, credits, and like 
problems. And it’s significant that the 
council’s economic staff includes such 
men as Carl Shoup, a tax consultant to 
the Treasury Department; Gerhard Colm, 
Assistant Chief of the Budget Bureau's 
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fiscal division, and Robert Warren, an 
authority on credits and currency, who's 
a former Federal Reserve economist. 


Auto Notes 

Researchers of the Ethyl Corp. predict 
gasoline improvements that will bring a 
20% gain in fuel economy.. This would 


‘make possible the operation of 5,000,000 


additional autos with no increase in gaso- 
line consumption . . . The anti-freeze 
shortage is likely to be prolonged. Meager 
supplies are coming through because 
main ingredients are being diverted into 
more profitable channels, such as manu- 
facture of whisky, synthetic rubber, and 
plastics . . . Another cold-weather warn- 
ing: Automobile circles expect the severe 
lead shortage to be reflected in an increas- 
ing scarcity of new car batteries during 
the months ahead. 


Local Loans 


There'll soon be a directory for manu- 
facturers and distributors to use in gaug- 
ing, almost at a glance, the financing pos- 
sibilities for their products in any given 
area or locality. Currently, some 12,000 
country banks are preparing to enter the 
personal-loan and consumer-credit busi- 
ness once dominated by financing com- 
panies. The aim is to finance sales through 
the local banker, who knows the character 
of the community and of the individual, 
and to keep the profits at home. The di- 
rectory, published by the American Bank- 
ers Association committee on consumer- 
credit loans, will list all cooperating banks 


and the types of business they will 
handle. 


Business Footnotes 


Industry experts believe basic steel 
production may be stepped up 30 to 50% 
by supercharging furnaces with oxygen. 
Their estimate is based on recent experi- 
ments... The Maritime Commission, the 
Interior Department, and the State De- 
partment are all due to be queried soon 
by a Congressional committee on their 
handling of varied surplus-disposal prob- 
lems. The Maritime Commission handles 
ships and marine properties; Interior, 
sales in U. S. territorial possessions, and 
State, foreign surpluses . . . Weakness in 
gold-mining shares in the London mar- 
ket bolsters the firm opinion that reports 
of any increase in the price of the metal 
are unfounded . . . A promising field for 
the nonscheduled air carriers, according 
to a Commerce Department analysis, lies 
in promoting second-class day-coach type 
service at lower than regular airline rates 
—skipping meals, reservations, and other 
passenger extras. 


Movie Lines 


Douglas Fairbanks Jr. will play the 
part of Lancelot when he produces the 
Arthurian legend, “The Knights of the 
Round Table,” in England next year . . . 


Gilbert Roland’s most important part in 


recent years will be with Barbara Stan. 
wyck in “The Other Love,” now in pro- 
duction at Enterprise . . . Script for a 
Duffy’s Tavern movie is being written by 
two top radio writers, Don Quinn of the 
Fibber McGee and Molly show and Car. 
roll Carroll, formerly with Bing Crosby 

. . After turning down several roles since 
his appearance in “Adventure,” Clark 
Gable has agreed to star in the movie 
version of “The Hucksters.” 


Book Notes 


Fannie Hurst will have a new novel 
out in January called “The Hands of Ve- 
ronica” . . . Brentano’s, large New York 
book store, will shortly announce a new 
annual rental scheme for books which 
will combine features of both a rental 
library and a book club . . . A non-fiction 
work by the South African novelist Stuart 
Cloete, who wrote “The Turning Wheels,” 
will appear next year. It deals with U. S. 
political and economic problems . . . John 
Tebbel, author of the forthcoming “An 
American Dynasty,” the story of the 
Medill-McCormick-Patterson newspapers, 
will take a year’s leave from his editorial 
post at E. P. Dutton to do two other 
books for Doubleday—one about William 
Randolph Hearst and another about 
George Horace Lorimer and The Satur- 
day Evening Post. 


Morgenthau’s Memoirs 


Henry Morgenthau is having difficulty 
translating his voluminous personal rec- 
ords into book form. Two top-rank histor- 
ians in succession have wrestled with the 
editing job and given up, largely because 
Morgenthau flinched at using many inci- 
dents which they felt would give the work 
its greatest value. A typical example: 
When Morgenthau complained to Roose- 
velt that “sometimes it seems to me that 
your right hand doesn’t know what your 
left hand is doing,” F. D. R. replied: “I 
always make it a practice to keep one 
hand on top of the desk and one hand 
under it.” The memoir project has now 
been turned over to a newspaperman, 
who will condense some of the material 
into a single preliminary volume. 


Radio Notes 


Tony Martin is likely to take over the 
Texaco program, replacing Eddie Brack- 
en, whose option has not been picked up 
... A new type of audience-participation 
show testing the quickness of contestants 
memories and titled “Comedy of Errors” 
is due for a network spot. Harry Von Zell 
will be master of ceremonies . . . A new 
program featuring Ben Hecht and drama- 
tizing his writings is being offered to pro- 
spective sponsors .\. . The low listener 
rating that marked the return of the give: 
away show, Pot o’ Gold, is making radio 
buyers hesitant about proposed new prize 
programs . . . M-G-M is offering radio 
rights to its “Dr. Kildare” series with 
Edmund Gwenn and Robert Sterling 
co-starred. 
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They Never Miss 2 Move 


The average American household “pulls up stakes” once in every five years . . . accounting for 


more than seven million “moves” a year. In the city of New York, alone, approximately 300,000 
families are said to change their addresses annually. 


Like a long-time resident of the neighborhood, motor trucks never miss a move. Whether it’s cross- 
town or cross-country ...a small one-room apartment or a mammoth twenty-room mansion ... 
trucks alone can “deliver the goods” from doorstep to doorstep over the shortest, swiftest routes. 


Around 100,000 vehicles are used by household goods 
carriers. Moving furniture requires strong men and 
powerful trucks, and GMCs are built for the job. In 
fact, in GMC’s wide range of models from 14 to 20 tons, 
there is an ideal type of truck for every type of hauling 
Operation . . . all truck-engineered and truck-built. 









Traffic accidents have increased at an alarming . 
rate since the war. Careless driving, jaywalking and : _ 
neglect of needed repairs are mainly responsible. 
Do your part to prevent accidents by obeying all 
traffic laws . . . by driving safely and walking 
Carefully... by having your car or truck inspected 
regularly, repaired promptly and properly. 
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Republican tax-cutting and labor legislation probably will be 
more moderate than campaign promises or current talk. 
Go-slow counsels already are having an effect on party pol- 
icymakers, Influential Republicans are urging caution both as 
national duty and political expediency. 


A 20% reduction in personal income taxes is still planned, but 
this figure represents a goal rather than a final, inflexible deci- 
sion. 


It may be closer to 10% when the joint Congressional Budget 
Committee gets through with it. This committee, created by the 
La Follette-Monroney Act, must report recommendations to 


Congress by Feb. 15. 


Reluctance to cut defense appropriations drastically will be the 


principal deterrent to deep budget slashing. Many Republicans 
following Senator Vandenberg’s foreign-policy lead, are deter- 
mined to maintain a strong Army and Navy. 


Reduction of current Army-Navy spending from the present 
rate of about $13,000,000,000 a year to $8,000,000,000 is con- 
templated by some of the Congressional leaders who are advo- 
cating a 20% tax cut. There will be stiff resistance within the 
party to such heavy curtailment. 


Yet the services must contribute a substantial payt of the more 
than $10,000,000,000 that must be lopped off the current $42,- 
(100,000,000 budget if the Republicans are to make good their 
promise to cut taxes, balance expenditures with income, and 
reduce the public debt. 


e 
Revival of the old Case bill and its enactment over Truman’s 


veto now appear the most likely outcome of debate over labor 
control. 


Legation going beyond his ear Which tures nation 


il mediation board and mandatory 60-day cooling-off, will run 
into opposition from Republicans as well as Democrats. 


Ball’s bill outlawing the closed shop is arousing no enthusiasm 
among the Republicans of the Taft school and is encountering 


opposition from the Morse-Aiken group..Aiken rather than Ball 
is slated for chairman of the Senate Labor Committee. 


Republican successes in Northern cities in the Congressional 
elections convinced leading GOP strategists that the 1948 labor 
vote will be worth courting. 


E,ven the Hoover-established RFC will have to fight for its life. 
It will ask Congress for an extension of its powers and lending 
authority before expiration of its charter next June 30. 


Full investigation of its activities and personnel is planned by 
the Senate Banking Committee. 

e 
Most wartime controls on business and industry will follow 
price controls into discard before the first of the year. 


A fewewill continue into 1947, however. The Civilian Produc- 
tion Administration will go on regulating the supply of rubber, 


et 


tin, lead, copper, and some basic textiles. The Commerce De. 
partment will retain control over exports. 


Building materials will be allocated and non-residential cop. 
struction limited for the time being. But the $10,000-ceiling on 
housing prices will soon be lifted and rent ceilings will by 
raised as much as 15% (see page 81). 


A single Administrative agency to exercise most of these tag. 
end controls soon will be set up by the Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion ‘and Reconversion. Other emergency control agencies will 
be liquidated. 


Complete government withdrawal from wage-fixing activities 
is being urged upon the President by some of his labor advisers, 


Krug’s effort to turn the coal wage dispute back to the miner 


and operators was in ine with this policy proposal, 


Abolition of the Wage Stabilization Board as soon as it cleans 
up a backlog of 6,700 enforcement cases involving alleged over- 
and under-payment of prescribed wages has been decided up- 
on. The board expects to complete its task in a few weeks. 


Most unsettled cases involve building construction firms. The 


-WSB hopes to negotiate satisfactory settlements in most of 


them. Some firms will be punished by disallowance of part of 
their payroll tax deductions. 


Reintroduction of last year’s slum clearance and housing bill 
by Senators Ellender, Wagner, and Taft is certain to dramatize 
division within the Republican party. This project will remain 
bipartisan but Taft will become the principal sponsor. 


House Republicans don’t like the bill any better now than they 
did last year and are prepared to fight it. Taft end his two Dem- 
ocratic associates will resubmit the old measure without change. 


The Demers poly wi ain af 


ther reduction in tartls next year, will be pursued by the Stat 
Department in spite of the Republican election victory. 


Administration officials hope for cooperation from Republicans 
to prevent repeal pf the present law, permitting 50% cuts in stat- 
utory tariff rates by Executive action, until its expiration in 
1948. But they have their fingers crossed. 


Pressure on the Republican Congress to take back the tariff- 
making power and restore the high protective wall will be 


heavy, particularly if American industry runs into a prolonged 


recession. 


Abandonment of reciprocal trade by the U. S. would knock the 


. props from under the International Trade Organization, whose 


object is to make tariff reciprocity worldwide and permanent. 
e 


Farm price policies are due for reexamination by the new Con- 
gress. The so-called Steagall amendment, which in effect puts 
a floor under prices at 90% of parity for two years after the wat, 
may be revised to tie this support to acreage control. 


Agriculture officials already are bending, if not breaking, the 
law by limiting potato acreage. They would welcome clear-cut 
authority to limit other crops too. 
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UNITED STATES 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 





Bakers make dough behave by a process called 
“proofing.” Each batch is placed in a proofing 
room in which temperature and moisture are 


rigidly controlled while the yeast is at work, On 


he sucess ofthis opertion depend he eur, 


color and taste ofthe brad afer haking 
“Proofing” rooms have to be sealed perfectly. 


If moisture is lost from the air, the dough may 
“go wild,” or not develop properly to make good 
bread. Escaping moisture also may soon cause 
deterioration of the equipment. This happened 
frequently, until one leading manufacturer traced 
the trouble to metal-to-metal contact of the panels. 

Working with their designers, United States 
Rubber Company. engineers developed rubber- 
edging for the panels which insured a perfect 
seal. And these rubber experts evolved a special 
compound that would last for years. This more 
satisfactory design is now in wide use in proof 
rooms of modern bakeries. 

Thus another application of U. S. Engineered 


KEEPS DOUGH FROM GOING WILD 


Rubber came to industry’s aid. Such new de- 
velopments are constantly being found. And this 
broad service—through science—is available to 


you, as new needs arise, 








U. S. Rubber engineers aided in developing 
this “Triple-Seal” for panels of the bakers’ 
proofing box, or room, shown above. Note 
how (1) metal edge clamps down, holding 
rubber in place to lock out moisture, (2) water- 
proof cement seals rubber edging to frame, 
(3) p 0 lly ‘ mp ded ti one- 
piece rubber edging seals all edges. 
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Your valued order received 


and at hand and frabbis noted, 


In reply beg you allow us to 











beg to state kindly be so 
good as to be advised that 
whereas you, as the cranedi-~ 
enst of the siggis part, 
must take cognizance of the 
fact that we, as the eepola 





of the ad nauseam... 











HAS NO PLACE 


OUBLE-TALK and weasel 
D words can slow the course 
of business down to a stupid stum- 
ble ...so that all concerned wind 
up talking to themselves, instead 
of to each other. 

At Bristol Brass there’s always 
been a ban against that kind of 
talk. Here words are used to meas- 
ure the shortest distance between 
buyer and seller, and to bulldoze 
any needless obstacles in between. 


So, when you do business with 
Bristol, you get plain talk that’s 
meant to be understood the first 
time — and to hold good from that 
time.on. In this way we manage to 
get more done, more pleasantly 
...and neither our customers nor 
ourselves ever show signs of apo- 
plexy or killer instincts. 

Now, if you do business this 
way — and if you want action in 
designing Bristol Brass sheet, rod, 






and wire into your product — then 
you can get action right now from 
this young-minded, old-established 
outfit. And, plainly speaking, we 
can do a job for you. 





THE 


BRISTOL BRASS 
CORPORATION 
Makers of Brass since 1850, Bristol, Con 
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THE REPUBLIC: At the Strike Crossroads 


The nation, fed up with emergencies 
and longing for a stretch of industrial 
peace, came full-face last week to another 
crisis in the American economy. Once 
more the outcome rested on a decision by 
the Federal government. Once more the 
issue had a familiar ring: whether to sur- 
render to the new wage demands of John 
L, Lewis—or to fight. 

To surrender to the soft-coal miners 
would put the government in the position 
of sponsoring the second round of post- 
war wage increases, the second round of 
strikes, the second round of price in- 
creases, the second round of inflation. In- 
evitably, if the AFL’s most powerful lead- 
er won his way, the CIO would insist 
upon the same pattern from private en- 
terprise in steel, auto, rubber, electrical, 
oil, meat, and other great industries. 

To fight Lewis appeared to be the wish 
of the American people. Election Day 
results indicated that the country was 
sick of knuckling under to labor. Inevi- 
tably, the higher that wages and prices 
were shoved, the greater would be the 
bust which would follow the artificial 
boom. Somewhere, sometime, a stand 
would have to be taken. It could not be 
evaded forever. 

Last week President Truman reached 
a decision: to fight. If the Administration 


kept its nerve, John L. Lewis would not 
get a penny. 


The Battle of Coal 


Hale and hearty from a flying tour 
of the West, Secretary of the Interior 
J. A. (Cap) Krug, controlling the govern- 
ment-seized_soft-coal mines, was itching 
for a fight last week when he returned 
to Washington. In his absence, Krug 
had directed his aides to do some pre- 
liminary spade work on John L. Lewis’s 
demands, but Lewis had not deigned to 
talk to them. Now the 6-foot-3-inch vet- 
eran of TVA battles with Wendell L. 
Willkie and WPB feuds with Harold L. 
Ickes was ready to take on the man 
who had called eight coal walkouts in 

ve years. 

Three times last week, Krug summoned 
~ewis to the Interior Department to argue 
it out face to face, behind closed doors. 
The talks did not go well. The look on 

Wiss face after each conference was 
the tipoff. After the first two-and-half- 

our debate, on Armistice Day, the Unit- 
Mine Workers’ boss departed testily, 





Acme 
Symbolically, John L. Lewis treads on 
the Interior Department’s seal _ 


refusing to pose with the Interior Secre- 
tary for photographers. Two days later, 
on Wednesday, Lewis left a half-hour 
conference, his lips drawn tight, his great 
eyebrows failing to conceal a scowl. All 
he would say was: “Nothing.” Called back 
an hour later for a last-chance, 40-minute 
talk, Lewis donned a camouflage of af- 
fability, proclaimed himself “happy to 
see the gentlemen of the press,” and again 
told them nothing. That the talks had 
gotten precisely nowhere was not yet, 
however, admitted publicly. 

Last Thursday morning, Cap Krug 
slipped quietly into the White House to 
report to President Truman, who had 


blithely announced on Oct. 28 that there 
would be no coal strike. They were joined 
by Reconversion Director John R.° Steel- 
man, who was nettled by the current 
gossip that he was so pro-Lewis as to be 
“District 51” of the UMW. Krug refused 
to budge from his position that the Krug- 
Lewis contract of last spring could not be 
reopentd; the President agreed, and 
Steelman likewise subscribed. In fifteen 
minutes, the die was cast. 

The Way Back: Late that afternoon 
Krug called in Lewis, handed him a 
formal letter, and let him leave by private 
elevator to dodge reporters, all within five 
minutes. Krug’s letter laid down the 
government's official stand: “Certain of 
your proposals* are of such a fundamental 
nature that they should be directed to the 
owners and private operators of the bi- 
tuminous coal mines rather than to the 


-government, which is only the interim 


custodian .. . Any substantial change... 
would postpone for an indefinite period 
the return of the mines to their owners 
and would thwart the expressed and 
sincere wishes of all persons concerned 
for genuine collective bargaining between 
management and labor.” 

Saying he hoped that the UMW would 
“honor our present contract” and con- 


_tinue digging “desperately needed” coal, 


Krug proposed this solution: a two-month 
truce during which government operation 
would continue and the private operators 
and miners would negotiate, after which 
time the 3,300 soft-coal mines would be 
returned to their owners whether a settle- 
ment had been reached or not. 

In the privacy of the weekly Cabinet 
meeting at 10 a.m. Friday, Mr. Truman 
explained the Administration’s position. 
To yield to Lewis would mean continued 
government operation of the mines. Such 
a path would lead to the nationalization 
of the coal mines—a step abhorrent to 
him and to the American - people. If 
Lewis called the mi~ers out, the only 
remedy might be tne invocation of the 
Smith-Connally \/ar Labor Disputes Act, 
which outlaws strikes against the govern- 
ment, or, failing that, new legislation. All 
Cabinet members concurred. 

If the Administration was ready for a 
showdown, so was Lewis. At 10:30 he 
sent an ultimatum to Krug, unilaterally 
denouncing the Krug-Lewis_ contract, 
effective 12 p.m. Wednesday, Nov. 20. 
At that hour, the 400,000 soft-coal miners 
presumably would obey their tradition of 
“no contract, no work.” 

‘Like Dumb Beasts’: Ina sonorously 
phrased letter addressed to Krug, Lewis 
explained his action. He accused the In- 





*Including a reduction from the present 54-hour 
week to 40 hours with no decrease in the present 
$75 paycheck. 
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terior Secretary of acting “contemptu- 
ously . . . cavalierly . . . arbitrarily,” of 
proposing “sheer folly and empty plati- 
tude,” of yielding to “the blandishments 
and soothing siren voice of the operators,” 
and of seeking to place the UMW “be- 
tween Scylla and Charybdis.” 

The gist of his argument: “We do not 
propose to be driven like dumb beasts to 
the slaughter of slow strangulation en- 
visioned by your proposal and the op- 


erators’ well-known and long-used tactics 
of evasion and delay.” In other words, 
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men expected the Administration to 
come up with some new formula for 
surrender to Lewis. 

The Frozen Fires: For those who 
didn’t know what had gone on in pri- 
vate, the statement that President Tru- 
man issued at 2:15 last Friday afternoon 
was a major surprise: not surrender, but 
a declaration of war. In it, Mr. Truman 
took his stand shoulder to shoulder with 
his Interior Secretary, declaring that 
Krug’s_ proposal, which the operators 
had accepted, was “eminently fair.” 

He continued: “The abandonment of 
wage and price controls requires the 
immediate resumption of normal collec- 


tive bargaining between management 
and labor without government substitu- 


tion for either party . . . I am advised by 
the Attorney General that the existing 
contract is clearly applicable for the full 





period of government operation. He fur- 
ther informs me that it makes no provi- 
sion for reopening, without mutual con- 
sent.” 


For the coal peace which must come 
sooner or later, there were two possibili- 
ties. Lewis could backwater, as he had 
during the postwar coal strike of 1919, 
when he confessed: “I will not fight my 
government.” Or the Administration could 
reverse itself and find some new. formula 


for compromise. 
But meantime, Krug prepared for the 
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pation bad ors 2 37-day ‘Supply ‘above 
ground. In fourteen days, steel mills 
would be cold; in twenty, railroads 
would stop running; in 30, utilities’ stocks 
would be exhausted. 


Significance 


The implications of another round of 
wage increases are causing economists 
and businessmen to shudder. The pres- 
sure they are putting on Washington to 


resist the Lewis demands is based on 
three considerations: 


@ They believe the limit of consumer en- 
durance on _ prite imcreases has _ been 
reached. 


( Although they concede that the normal 


balance between wages and prices has 
still not been attained, another increase 
in wages would only mean another in- 
crease in prices. 
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@ With the consumer “priced” out of the 
market, production, profits, and employ. 
ment would decline to an extent serious 
enough to cause another depression. 


Although Washington in its official 
pronouncements is not stating the case in 
these terms, essentially this is the reason 
for the White House stand. But until the 
coal issue is resolved, the nation’s econ- 
omy wil] remain on tenterhooks. 
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OP w2itr07ItF; he COP members who 
gathered in Washington on Thursday, 
Nov. 14, to assume their new majority 
roles were far from rambunctious. 
Technically, the steering committees 
of both the Senate and House were in ses- 
sion to formulate the GOP program which 
they will submit when Congress convenes 
Jan. 3. Actually, the Republicans were 
discussing little that they had not decided 


long ago. The essence of the program: 


€ Appropriations: “Substantial savings 
will be made; “national defense will be 
adequately provided for, but new ap- 
propriations will be trimmed.” 


@ Taxes: A “20 per cent reduction” across 
the board [the House committee pro- 


posed] will be made in personal income 
taxes,* “while at the same time the cur- 
rent budget can be balanced and pay- 
ments begun on the national debt.” 


@ Controls: “Governmental controls shall 
be eliminated as rapidly as practicable, 


the President’s war powers terminated as 
fast as consistent with wisdom.” 

@ Labor: “Labor legislation which will be 
constructive, but emphatically not puni- 


‘tive, is an early necessity,” 


@ Miscellaneous: The housing program 
will be “carefully investigated,” the short- 
ages of sugar, soap, fats, and oils will be 


relieved, the Congressional streamlining 
program will be fully supported, the Pres- 


idential tenure will be limited to two 
terms. 


Senate Republicans had a_ further 
point: . They would cut themselves 4 


piece of political cake by contesting the 
seating of Sen. Theodore Bilbo, the race- 
baiting Mississippian currently accused 


of directing an intimidation campall 
against Negro voters who opposed him. 
On leadership within their own ranks. 


the GOP senators were more peacefully 


inclined. To avoid a contest on the pos 


of Majority Leader like the one facing the 
House delegation (see page 39), Sen. 
Robert A. Taft withdrew in favor of 


Maine’s quiet, gray-haired senator, Wal 
lace H. White Jr., who had served as 
enevenae ns 3 Leader. But eogenticss of titles, 


"or an opinion, see Emest K, Lindley’s Wast 


ington Tides, page 36. . 
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few members doubted who the Big Three 
of the 80th Congress would be: Taft as 
chairman of the Senate GOP steering 
committee, Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg 
as president pro tem of the Senate, and 
Joseph W. Martin Jr. as Speaker of 
the House. 
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SERVICES: Time to Retire 


No one wanted to be ungrateful to war 
heroes, but the figures just didn’t look 
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“The ineguteting Lalor was Cal CLF St 
cal-disability retirement has definite ad- 
vantages: (1) It pays the maximum—75 
per cent of base pay; (2) the pay is tax- 
free while regular retirement pay is not; 
(3) officers retire at their temporary 
ranks, instead of their permanent ranks, 
with a corresponding higher rate of pay. 
For a major with a wife and child and 
twenty-five years’ service who has a tem- 


porary wartime rank of brigadier general, 


it means the difference, after taxes, be- 
tween $3,077 a year and $4,950. 


The War Department was aggrieved at 
any suggestion of postwar bonanza for 
brass. It seemed perfectly understand- 


able to them: With the wartime suspen- 


sion of annual physical examinations, a 
backlog of disability cases had piled up. 


Many officers had stoically ignored or con- 
cealed physical troubles in order to stick 
at their posts. 


Yet even the Army could not claim the 
situation was normal, In the last cor- 


responding period before the war—before 
disability pensions were declared tax-free 
—only one general out of 30, and only 37 
colonels out of 133, were retired for dis- 


ability, 
Whether there were grounds for lifted 


eyebrows or not, one member of the 
House Military Affairs Committee—Rep. 


Overton Brooks of Louisiana—intended to 
fnd out. He planned to press his bill 


which would require annual physical 
examinations for all retired Army officers 


not “obviously” disabled. 
tn al 


POLITICS: The Red Darling 


My 12,000 PAG, IGGASP, GIO and 


eft-wingers were fidgety from the 
undiluted pre-election speechmaking in 
Madison Square Garden in New York on 


Oct, 31. They had been only politely re- 
specttul toward ex-Cov. Herbert H. 


hman; they had sat on their hands 
through Sen. James M. Mead’s impas- 


“oned histrionics, Then, just as they 
Were ready to go home, ex-Mayor 


Fiorello H. La Guardia electrified them 
y endorsing for reelection a “real New 


eater” who was “serving the people” 


“hep. Vito Marcantonio. 
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‘Marc’: Detectives learn his “democracy” has an iron curtain 


Bedlam broke loose. The vibrant chant 
—“We want Vito”—echoed to the topmost 


girders, Theatrical spotlights picked out a 
stoop-shouldered spider of a man. Push- 


ing to the center of the prize-ring plat- 
form, Marcantonio waved his thin Italian- 


esque hand for silence. What he had to 
say required only two sentences, The first 


sentence was devoted to humor: His left 
hand, in a sling, had become infected 
from “playing around with the Republi- 


can lever” on a practice voting machine. 


As the laughter died out Marcantonio’s 


smile changed to a fierce scowl. Raising 
his voice to a shriek, he uttered his second 


sentence: “There is only one issue in this 


campaign=collaboration of this nation 


with the Soviet Union for peace and the 
defeat of domestic fascism.” Having stolen 
the two-hour show with two sentences, 


the frail but tireless Communist partys 


liner vanished from the platform to the 
accompaniment of an ovation. 


For Marcantonio, ovations at New 


York's numerous left-wing mass meetings 


were nothing new. When the Communist 
party line was pro-Roosevelt back in 
1938, Marcantonio could always produce 


a roar of applause by eulogizing the 
founder of the New Deal. In 1941, with 


the Hitler-Stalin pact in effect, he found 
it equally easy to thrill CP-packed crowds 


by lumping Hitler, Mussolini, Churchill, 


and Roosevelt together in an “imperialist” 


war and denouncing them as the “Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse.” By the 


time Germany had invaded Russia in 
June 1941 and the CP line changed over- 


night to all-out support of war, Marcan- 
tonio had aé fresh applause-winning 
phrase: “our great leader, Franklin D. 


Roosevelt.” 
Yet, which ever way the CP line—and 


Marcantonio’s speeches—twisted, Marc- 
antonio himself had always been able 


to survive politically. One of the nation’s 


most highly organized personal political 


vehicles, the Marcantonio machine, has 
assured his reelection to Congress year 


after year from New York City’s melt- 


ing-pot Kighteenth Congressional dis. 


trict. Nov. 5, 1946, proved no exception. 
Despite an all-out Republican effort to 
unseat him, synchronized with a vigor- 


OUS anti*Marcantonio campaign cons 


ducted by leading New York newspapers, 
he won by 5,500 votes. 


But last week, Marcantonio’s machine 


Was suffering from its worst case of 


jitters since its inception. On Election 
Day morning, a leader in the forces op- 
posing Marcantonio had been brutally 


beaten, Last Monday, Nov, 11, he died 


without regaining consciousness. 
Seldom had New York been more 
shocked by political violence.- Author- 


ities, from Gov. Thomas E. Dewey down 


to the youngest police rookie, were dig- 
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ging into Marcantonio’s little empire in 
an effort to solve the crime. Rewards 


totaled $13,500. The heat was on. 


The Pink Years: For Marcantonio, 
strife, conflict, and trouble had long 


been handmaidens, A product of New 


York’s slums, he had risen under the 
tutelage of another who had grown po- 


litically fat on the same formula— 
Fiorello La Guardia. 


A carpenter’s son, Marcantonio was 


only 18 when he caught La Guardia’s eye 


by leading a Harlem rent strike in 1990. 


After graduating from New York Univer- 
sity Law School, he joined La Guardia’s 
law office, became his secretary and cam- 
paign manager, headed the F. H. La 
Guardia Political Club (later converted 


to a Marcantonio club), and was appoint- 


ed Assistant Federal District Attorney 
through La Guardia’s influence. After La 


Guardia was elected mayor, Marcantonio 
won the Little Flower’s old Congressional 
seat in the East Harlem slum district of 


upper Manhattan in 1934 by 247 votes. 


“ »” 
As a first termer, “Mare” showed his 
true colors. Then wearing a Republican 


label, he was awarded “the order of the 
pink elephant” by Rep. Maury Maverick, 
the unbranded Texas Democrat. Because 
the Communist line was then pacifist and 
isolationist, Marcantonio fought compul- 
sory military training in land-grant col- 
leges. Already a rabble rouser, he was 
mussed up by New York police and 
thrown face-down into a Black Maria for 
leading a police-banned parade of the 
Communist-infiltrated Workers Alliance. 

The Red Years: Suffering his only 
defeat in 1936, Marcantonio shrewdly re- 
built his fences: catering to Italians by 


making token gestures to Mussolini’s pop- 
ularity, to Puerto Ricans by plumping for 
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The Daily Worker “covers” the election 





independence, to Negroes by fighting Jim 
Crow, to Jews by rapping anti-Semitism. 


Still hewing to the CP line, Marcantonio 
became president of the Communist-spon- 


sored International Labor Defense and 


endorsed the Communist New Masses, of 
which he is still a contributing editor. 


It was as a member of the American 


Labor Party, which was then liberal but 
not yet Communist-infiltrated, that Marc- 


antonio made his comeback in 1938, En- 
dorsed only by the Communists, he never- 
theless won both GOP and ALP nomina- 
tions, gained his House sé@t, repeated the 
trick in 1940, and became Manhattan 
chairman of the ALP when the Com- 
munists captured it. 


‘ ’ 
Back in Congress, Marcantonio’s CP- 
line squirmings were beyond the average 


American’s belief. While the Hitler-Stalin 
pact lasted, he was the only congressman 


to vote against every single measure for 
national defense and for aiding the Allies. 


The man who later ran on F.D.R.’s 


coattails (his campaign posters this year 
showed only two  faces—Marcantonio 


with Roosevelt in the background look- 


ing over his shoulder) denounced the 
President as “warmonger” and “dictator.” 


The Flip-Flop: Came June 22, 1941, 


Hitler’s invasion of Russia, and Marcan- 
tonio’s flip-flop. He wanted to arm mer- 


Associated Press 
Tears for Terrorists: Members of the violently anti-Negro, anti-Jewish Colum- 
bians, Inc., of Atlanta, Ga., wipe their streaming eyes after a tear-gas bomb came 
through the window during a meeting Nov. 14. Two are wearing the “Red Flash” 
patch of th: outfit, whose plans for “political control” would make a“one-race nation.” 
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chant ships, scuttle the Neutrality Act, 
expedite Lend-Lease, declare war at 


once, and send an AEF —all before Poa, 


Harbor. His alibi: “I still believe that .. . 
up to June 1941 the war was an imperial- 


ist war, However . . . the invasion of the 
Soviet Union by Hitler transformed that 


war. . . into a war which is now essen- 
tially one of national defense.” Yet Marc- 


ae | i 
antonio insisted: “Anyone who says that 
I am a Communist is a liar and a scoun- 
drel . . . Iam not and never have been a 


Communist,” 


However firm the proof that Marc- 
antonio was the nation’s No. 1 Com- 


munist fellow traveler, the majority of 


his East Harlem district appeared not 
to care. In 1942 he won the GOP and 


ALP primaries plus the Democratic to 
boot. Even Tammany, which he had 
branded as “an enemy of the people,” 
put up only token opposition—a candi- 
date who didn’t make a single speech. 


The _ secret: through manipulation, 
Marc’s followers had even penetrated 


Tammany. Election Day that year was 
only a formality. Again in 1944, Marc- 
antonio swept all three party nomi- 
nations. 

As a one-man political monopoly with 
an all-party§ machine, Marcantonio 


spread his power far and wide in New 
York. He played Republicans against 
Democrats, swinging the ALP alternately 


to help either in the old balance-of- 


power game. 
As for his personal machine, he kept 


it well oiled. Every week end, he te- 


turned from Washington to hold court 
for several hundred constituents, getting 


them relief or jobs or Army allotments, 


giving legal aid and other favors, even 
obtaining leave for a British sailor so 


that he could marry a pregnant Mar- 
cantonio constituent. 

This year, for the first time since 1940, 
Marcantonio faced an Election Day fight; 
although he won both Laborite and Dem- 
ocratic nominations, he lost the GOP pri- 
mary to ex-Lt. Col. Frederick v. P. Bryan, 
ex-Intelligence Director for the Eighth Air 
Force. It was a wild-and-woolly cam- 
paign, punctuated with heckling, beat- 
ings, stonings, and threats. 

When the voters reelected Marcan- 


_tonio, 42,125 to 36,625 on Nov. 5, the 


congressman jubilantly exclaimed: “The 
people have won again.” The Daily Work- 
er, completely ignoring the news value of 
a GOP landslide, carried only one electiou 
headline on its front page: “Vito Marcan- 


tonio Reelected.” 

Murder on First Avenue: But de- 
spite “the people’s” victory, something 
had gone wrong in the Eighteenth Con- 
gressional District on Election Day. At 
5:45 a.m., a Bryan election official named 
Joseph Scottoriggio left his tenth-floor 
apartment, bound for the polls with a 
sample voting machine and a list of voters 
to be challenged. Crossing to First Ave- 
nue and 104th Street, the bespectacled 


Federal housing accountant stopped un- 
der a street light to wave to his wile, 
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— 
watching from their bedroom window. 
Suddenly, four men set upon him, slugged 


ind kicked him into insensibility, and 
ry to New York Hospital, Scot- 
toriggio could only murmur that the at- 


tack had something to do with politics. 
His wife declared: “He fought against 
Communism and that is what he got.’ 


Others reported that he had been warned 


three months earlier to stop working 
against Marcantonio but névertheless had 


influenced 63 persons to vote against the 


congressman. Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, 
visiting his bedside, declared: “This sav- 
age, brutal beating by left-wingers was 


done to intimidate others working for.a 


_ free election.” Six days later, Scottoriggio 


was dead. 
Indignantly, Marcantonio protested: 


“The attempt .. . to in any way connect 
the attack with the political campaign is 


outrageous.” When 98 picked detectives 


began questioning 300 persons, includ- 
ing known hoodlums and Bryan heck- 


lers, in connection with the murder, they 


ran into trouble. It was as-if an iron cur- 
tain had descended around East Harlem. 


Said a storekeeper: “If I wasn't in this 


store and I wasn’t afraid of having a 
brick thrown through my window—or 


worse-I'd tell you what I think.” A bar- 


tender: “That guy got what he was 
asking for. Why didn’t he keep his nose 


out of politics?” A clerk: “My name? Do 
vou think I’m crazy?” People in this 
district had long since learned that the 
price of “democracy” 4 la Marcantonio 
was a tightly buttoned lip. 


~— 


REFORM: Sin on the Ohio 


Few could remember the time when 


the roistering steel-and-coal town of Steu- 
benville, Ohio, had been known as “The 
City of Churches.” Up and down the 


Ohio Valley people called it “Boys’ 
Town,” and snickered. For years farmers 
in for a spree could walk along Water 
Street at high noon and see nude women 
displaying themselves at doorways and 
windows, calling out their wares in raw 
and racy language. 

On Fourth Street and Market, a dozen 
gambling joints operated openly. Well- 
heeled citizens patronized Big Cosmo 
Quattrone’s Rex, where they could lose 
their money in air-conditioned comfort 
under the watchful peepholes of the 
bulletproof pillbox overhead. Drugstores 
and candy shops had their rows of slot 
machines. Procurers prowled the five- 
and-tens. Everybody in town played the 
numbers racket run by Blinky Brogan, in 
Whose downtown headquarters 40 adding 
machines figured the day’s take. The 

oys’ kept out of serious trouble, and 
neither Mayor George W. Floto nor 
Sheriff Robert D. Bates of Jefferson 
County bothered them much. 

But last month someone got careless. 

4 routine shooting fracas between two 
of the boys at the Silver Slipper a bullet 
Went wild and killed a customer. It 


turned out he was a well-known auditor 
from Cleveland, and a war hero besides. 


For the Rev, Norman E. Nygaard, 49 


year-old pastor of the city’s largest Pres- 
byterian church, this was too much. On 


the following Sunday, Oct. 27, Dr. Ny- 


gaard started with a denunciation from 
his pulpit: “The law-enforcement officials 
... are either afraid to enforce the law or 


they are corrupt.” 


One denunciation more or less meant 
little to cynical Steubenville, but Dr. 


Nygaard wasnt through. He rallied 


eleven other pastors to his crusade and 
together they demanded police powers 


for themselves to “bring the gamblers 


and the cheaters in.” 
Flash in the Pan: Mayor Floto, a 
59-year-old Legionnaire who had been 


elected for a second term on a platform 








©1946—St. Paul Dispatch 

Death Duel: An alert St. Paul Dispatch cameraman caught the closing stages of 
this hours-long battle between two buck deer 23 miles northeast of the city. A quick 
lunge by the winner, a 180-pounder (left), broke the neck of his larger, 250-pound foe. 
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If one American has said “somebody 
ought to do something about politics, but 
what can I do?” millions have said. it. 
To the editors of Newsweek two months 
ago came a letter from Mrs. James S. 
Young, a housewife living in a Wilming- 
ton, Del., suburb, who related how she 
and 100 other housewives had banded 
together to “do something” about poli- 
tics as practiced in their community. A 
few days after the Nov. 5 elections, Mrs. 
Young wrote another letter—one sen- 
tence long. It read: “Our candidate won; 
democracy does work if you work!” 

Convinced that these women had pro- 
vided a graphic example of what plain 
citizens can do if they try, the editors of 
NEWSWEEK last week sent two staff 
members to Wilmington to get the facts. 
The account follows. 


Little Brandywine, Del., claims no 
special heritage to democracy despite 
the fact that George Washington fought 
the Battle of Brandywine just a few 
miles distant. It is a typical middle-class 
suburban community; its red-brick and 
clapboard homes are neat; its crime 
rate is negligible. To a visitor’s casual 
eye, up until one hot day last July, there 
was little to suggest that Brandywine 
Hundred’s* housewives were seething 
inwardly over the fact that the placid 
Republican practice of electing party 
hacks and rewarding the dreary faithful 


had done little to improve schools (Del- 
aware ranks 46th in the nation) or to 
provide adequate kindergartens, 


The group of women who gathered 
that day for casual picnicking began 
with the usual complaints. But before 
the picnic was over, they had reached 
a solid resolve. This time, if hard work 
and sincerity could do it, they would be 
represented in the state legislature by 
someone of their own choosing, who 
would do more > than make promises. 





‘ 


* Hundred: Delaware name for township, 
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The Ladies of Brandywine F ind Out . 








Amateur politicians: Daughters drafted posters for housewife-candidate Lytle... 


Informally, they decided on 50-year- 
old Mrs. Wilfreda Lytle, a leader of the 
American Association of University 
Women. Enthusiastically, they talked 
down her protests. She consented to run. 

But like many other good intentions, 
this one came almost to nothing. Sum- 


mer vacations scattered the moving 
spirits. When Mrs. Virginia Rigby, wife 
of a chemist, returned from her vaca- 
tion, she found no one who had got 
round to filing Mrs. Lytle’s name. She 
went to work. 

The Nice Little Ladies: The thing 
to do, they found, was to ask for en- 
dorsement from the Republican organi- 
zation. That was supposed to be decided 
by the party committees of the eleven 
election districts of Brandywine Hun- 


dred. Their answer: “See Burt Heal.” 
"Heal, the ladies discovered, was offi- 


cially county recorder of deeds. Unoffi- 
cially, he was Republican party boss of 
the Brandywine District. 

But Heal was ill, so they went to 
Frank W. Schroeder, secretary to United 
States Senator C. Douglass Buck and 
chairman of the Republican county 


committee. He offered little hope: 
“Youre such nice sweet little ladies, 
why do you want to get mixed up in 
dirty politics?” One of the women re- 
plied tartly: “Because nice little ladies 


‘like us know what to do with dirt when 


we find it!” 

Grumpily, Schroeder then told them 
Mrs. Lytle couldn’t get party support 
anyway, because it had just been given 
John (Mickey) Cochrane, former 
county ambulance driver, and_ party 
hack from way back. Confused but de- 
termined, the ladies descended on the 
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of strict law enforcement, thought back. 
He remembered that the last mayor to 
“clean up” the city, 20 years ago, had 
been sharply rebuked when the taxpayers 
found that full jails meant big board bills. 

He remembered how a special jury in 


1933, which had tried to indict owners of 
brothel and gambling-dive property, had 
bogged down in complex title searches; 
how the 1938 crusade had merely closed 


the dog-racing track, and how the Army’s 
1942 anti-prostitution drive had merely 
scattered the brothels uptown. 

With these precedents in mind, Mayor 
Floto was unperturbed. “Just a flash in 
the pan,” he said. 

But the pastors were not to be brushed 
off so easily, or scared by a telephoned 
warning: “If you preachers know 


what's good for you and your families, 


you'd better lay off.” Dr. Nygaard told a 
rally attended by 1,600: “This is war to 
the hilt. A dirty war, because we are 
fighting a dirty foe that has degraded 
our city . . . The mayor, safety director, 
and the chief of police have absolutely 


fallen down on their jobs.” 


Last week city officials were trying the 
run-around technique. The city council 
put off the request for police powers to 


its next session. The pastors announced 
they would ask Gov. Frank J. Lausche 
for an investigation. 

So far, it had been sound and fury. But 
it had signified something. Slot machines 
had already vanished from the drugstores; 
the gambling joints were shuttered, and 
the prostitutes were on vacation. A man 
couldn’t even get a drink on Sunday. It 


was downright dull in Steubenville. 


CRIME: ‘Tll Come Get You’ 


The tall and icy-eyed Chalmers Lau- 
baugh had nothing but contempt for 
women. He ran his Washington, D.C., 
brothel with a heavy hand and a shrewd 


business sense that netted him enough 
easy money to indulge in small-change 
gambling for his vanity and platinum 
bridgework for his teeth. He stood for no 
nonsense, When one of his girls ran “< 
he tracked her all the ny tat Indiana and 
brought her back. The beating he gave 
her broke three ribs. 

But in Laubaugh’s trade there was an 
old saying that every guy is a sucker for 
some girl; the 36-year-old Laubaugh was 
no exception. Mary Pyle was no fancy 
woman. She was.a 25-year-old waitress in 
a Washington restaurant, a country git 
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. » « Democracy Does Work If You Work | 








0 had said, Heal admitted: “Well, if ed, the ladies copied the names from the countrywide Republican trend was with 

d Schroeder says so, then they have.” phone book. them. All they had to fight was overcon- 

d This brush with a party machine The campaign grew like a snowball. fidence, and some regular Republicans 

y made the ladies fighting mad. They de- People gave up their vacations; hus- Nursing their grudge who still refused 

cided to file without party support. bands cooked dinners while wives rang them a copy of their election list. Work- 

5, There were only sixteen days left before doorbells, phoned voters, and licked ing in shifts, in the Public Building 

n primary day. envelopes. When they found they need- downtown, the ladies copied out the | 

2 The next Monday, Aug. 12, 60 ed an organizational title to sponsor names. Contributions of $1 here and $5 

$ women in various degrees of enthusi- publicity-producing rallies, they created there flowed In, enough to pay for a 

0 asm, curiosity, and bewilderment met it—“The Organization for Better Gov- couple of advertisements and handouts. 
on the lawn of Mrs. Lytle’s unpreten- ernment.” No money was needed for workers—they 

m tious brick home. “Captains” for the | The Hairpin Machine: On Aug. ‘ete all volunteers. 

rt districts were appointed, lists of workers 14, the regular Republicans met in their On Election Day, Mrs. Lytle snowed 

n were compiled, and committees on or- state convention. When Mrs.. Lytle’s under her Democratic opponent, young 

er ganization and publicity were formed. name came up they laughed, Betting Navy veteran Ed Ford, by 5,033 to 

ty It was agreed that the first problem against her was 10 to 1. 2,318 votes. The ladies of Brandywine 

e- was to get the names of the District’s But the ladies were not finished. They had discovered they too could make 

Ie 20,000 voters. But GOP ‘party commit- organized their daughters into a com- democracy work. 

‘ “ ia 3 
fresh from Augusta, Texas. She was pretty In spite of herself, she couldn’t resist doorway, a gun in his hand. Mary 
and trim-figured, but Laubaugh had seen seeing Laubaugh once more before she screamed. Laubaugh ordered her to get 

“aul plenty as good. But Laubaugh liked her got married. Their interview was as tense dressed, then slugged her husband. 
for as he never had any woman before. He and emotional as a cheap movie. She told In broad daylight, while an eleven- 
ee asked her to marry him. - him she never wanted to see him again. state police alarm fanied out around 
ws Mary was just awed and impressed at “That’s what you think,” Laubaugh said. them, Laubaugh drove Mary southwest- 
a frst, When he got into trouble with the “No matter where you go, I'll come and ward, deep into the dense Lebanon State 
- FBI over one of his “girls,” she got scared get you.” That. was last May, Forest, Miles from the nearest house, he 
| " and told what she knew—and she knew a Snatch at Little Silver: A month made her get out of the car. A quarter of 
val good deal. But when Laubaugh was later, Laubaugh was paroled. It took him 2 mile from the road, among the seruh 
a f brought to trial in April 1945, charged nearly four months and the help of a pri- cedar and thick brambles, he spresa out 
aa with kidnapping and transporting women _ vate detective to find Mary. She was liv- his coat for her on the marshy ground. 
ga for immoral purposes, she was in too deep _ ing in a cheap roominghouse in the whis- What they said as they sat facing each 
to mind. She denied her earlier state- _ tle-stop village of Little Silver, N. J., near other with their backs against two trees, 
s an ments, and insisted he was innocent. A Fort Monmouth, where her husband was __ no one will ever know. Perhaps he begged 
+ for jury thought otherwise and convicted him.- stationed. her to divorce Kimmey and marry him, 
was With Laubeugh in prison, Mary shook Early in. the morning of Sept. 27, the Whatever it was, that talk had not been 
ancy off his spell. Her Texas sweetheart, Sgt. door of the second-floor room where Mary short. The butts of two packages of 
ss mi Glynn Kimmey, camé back from over- Pyle Kimmey slept with her husband cigarettes littered the ground. ; 
girl seas. She fell in love all. over again. crashed. open, Laubaugh stood in the Last week police found them, each 


mittee of baby-sitters to release mothers 
for campaigning. Youngsters. and their 
bicycles were drafted to deliver hand- 
bills. 

As primary day drew near, the regu- 
lars began to get uneasy. When the 
ladies asked for information about poll- 
ing places, ballots, and watchers, party 
men were sulky. “See Schroeder,” was 
the answer. Schroeder sent them to 
James Gallo, who sent them to Schroe- 
der, who sent them to Peeney, to Adam- 
son, to Heal, to Thouron, who’ turned 
out to be a Democrat. But they finally 
got the information and drilled their poll 
watchers for hours. 

The polls opened at 1 p.m., Saturday, 
Aug. 24. The party regulars had their 
voters there early. They gloated that 
Mrs. Lytle would be defeated by 1,000 
votes. But the ladies’ well-organized 


™ transportation pool swung into action. 






Newsweek Photo—Ed Wergeles 


. ». mothers mapped bell-ringing campaigns and rallies in the front parlor 


ailing Burt Heal. Heal said he didn’t 
know whether the party had approved 
Cochrane or not. Told what Schroeder 


tee members refused them access to 
their lists. The city tax office was willing 
to lend its list—for two hours. Undaunt- 


Husbands were dragged from their Sat- 
urday-afternoon golf, women from their 
pear canning, dinner guests from the 
table, and all were driven to the polls. 
When the shouting was over, Mrs. Lytle 
was in by 69 votes. The total vote was 
the highest in years—2,245. 

The rest was comparatively easy. The 
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The Proposed Tax Cut 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


One of the heaviest obligations 
which now passes to the Republican 
party is the framing of Federal finan- 
cial policy. The President has the duty 
to recommend, but only Congress can 
tax and appropriate. The President 


may veto a change in the tax laws, but 


he cannot compel Congress to provide, 
funds and the only efecto 


4 velo of an appropriation 


bill is to leave nothing in- 


stead of something. The re- 
sponsibility of Congress for 
the Federal finances is more 
nearly complete than in any 
other realm. The ability of 
the Republican majority to 
rise to this responsibility 
will be one of its severest 
tests. The Federal debt ex- 
ceeds $260,000,000,000 and 
the Federal budget has not been bal- 
anced since 1930. 

The immediate reduction of 20 per 
cent in the personal income tax 
promised last week by the House Re- 
publican steering committee was a 
bad start. It was the pronouncement 
of politicians taking a familiar and 
easy road to popularity, not of leaders 
of a party prepared to assume national 
power. In the management of the pub- 
lic finances, the end of the easy road 
to popularity is likely to be disaster. 

Although Senator Taft came close 
to outright endorsement of an immed- 
iate 20 per cent cut in the personal 
income tax, he stopped short of it, and 
the Republican steering committee in 
the Senate wisely refrained from mak- 
ing definite promises. There are Re- 
publicans in the House also who 
regard the pledge of their steering 
committee as a mistake. 





Even if an immediate reduction 
in taxes should prove to be desirable, 
the pledge of the House steering com- 
mittee was a mistake, for two reasons. 
First, it revealed on its face that it was 
not the result of an orderly analysis of 
the Federal finances or of the condi- 
tion of the national economy. The 20 
per cent tax cut was the only figure 
which appeared in the summary of 
the committee's program. There was 
no agreement on the size of the Fed- 
eral budget. There was none on the 
treatment of the Federal debt. There 
was very obviously not even an at- 
tempt to agree whether 1947 would be 
a boom year or whether it would be 
marked by a recession. Without prior 
agreements and provisional judgments 
on such questions as these, an intelli- 


gent decision on taxation is impossible. 

The second reason why the promise 
of the House Republican steering com- 
mittee was a mistake was that it 
flouted an important reform voted by 
the 79th Congress. This was the pro- 


vision of the Congressional Reorgani- 


zation Act requiring the four fiscal 
committees of Congress 


acting jointly, to prepare a 


Federal budget for the en- 


suing fiscal year by Feb. 15. 
Although part of their mem- 
bership will carry over from 
the old Congress, these 
committees have not yet 
been named. And they can- 
not begin to frame a precise 
budget until they have data 
which is not yet fully com- 
piled and will not be placed 
before them until the President sends 
up his budget message. The purpose 
of this part of the Congressional Re- 
organization Act was to promote 
orderly, over-all consideration of the 
Federal finances and to discourage 
exactly that sort of piece-meal, not to 
say demagogic, approach, exemplified 
by the promise of the House Republi- 
can steering committee. 

Federal expenditures for the current 
fiscal year, ending next June 30, may 
exceed $41,000,000,000. Further econ- 
omies and a continuing high level of 
business, combined with price rises, 
might wipe out the deficit of almost 
$2,000,000,000 forecast in August. 
The present budget contains some war 
liquidation expenses and “single-shot” 
items which will disappear in the next 
budget. But, apart from these, there 
will not be much room for heavy cuts 
except at the expense of the armed 
services. The normal operating costs 
of the civilian branches of the govern- 
ment account for less than $3,000,- 
000,000 in the current budget. 





When the whole picture has been 
examined, it may prove possible to cut 
taxes somewhat without keeping the 
Treasury in the red or jeopardizing 
the national defense. It may become 
desirable to cut taxes to stimulate the 
national economy. But the whole ques- 
tion requires much more careful study 
than the House Republican steering 
committee gave it. The most charit- 
able explanation of its hasty promise 
is that its members, not yet realizing 
the responsibilities placed upon them 
by the 1946 election, were still think- 


ing in terms of campaign propaganda 
for a minority in opposition. 
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with a bullet hole through the head. Their 
deduction: Laubaugh had killed Mary, 
then turned his gun on himself. A woman 
had been too much for even Laubaugh, 
trader in women. 
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JAMES J. WALKER: 1881-1946 


He was an era’s darling, and when it 
died, he died, in all but fact. Jimmy 
Walker’s was the New York of Texas 
Guinan’s “Hello, Suckers,” when ginger- 
ale cost $2 a bottle at the night clubs, 
when women’s chests were flat and their 


morals easy, and when the Tamman 


Tiger ran the town, It was Jimmy's toy 


an Jimmy time-thove late twenties be 


fore the crash 


Almost from the day of his bitth in 
1881, Jimmy had that air of charming 


insouciance that only the brilliant, and 
reckless, possess. Jimmy dawdled through 
college and law school. But his dawdling 
made him well known on Broadway and 
in the cabarets, and his song “Will You 
Love Me in December as You Did in 
May?” made him a regular in Tin Pan 
Alley. He never made an enemy and 
never lost a friend. 

In 1909 Tammany, which appreciated 
such talents, sent him to Albany, where 
for sixteen years he prowled the aisles 
and hurled witticisms. He backed the 
right things—Sunday baseball and mov- 
ies, beer, freedom of books from cen- 
sorship (“No girl was ever ruined by 
a book”). 

When he became mayor in 1926, 
Jimmy’s dapper little person, his lifted 
eyebrow and twisted smile, personified 
an attitude New York loved and under- 
stood. When he arrived at City Hall at 
four in the afternoon after a hard night 
out, the town grinned sympathetically. 

Though he boasted that he had never 
read more than twelve books all the way 
through, he was no fool. One critic com- 
mented: “In his hands, [municipal prob- 


‘lems] become problems that can be 


solved with a jig and a jest.” And toa 
New York whose nightly frolics revolved 
around evasion of: the Volstead Act, a 
jest was what it wanted. It shared his 
feeling for the reformer—“a guy,” said 
Jimmy, “who rides through a sewer in a 
glass-bottomed boat.” 

But the end was coming for the era 
and for Jimmy. The stock market started 
its fatal tumble. In a New York staring 
hunger and unemployment in the face, 
Jimmy’s antics ceased to amuse. Under 
fire from Seabury’s investigations, he 
resigned in 1932. 

Shortly after, his ex-chorine wife 
divorced him and he married Betty 
Compton in Europe. When he return 
to New York, he served inconspicuously 
as chairman of the cloak and suit industry, 
and later as president of Majestic Records. 

Last Sunday, Jimmy suffered a stroke. 
On Monday, phone calls overwhelmed 
the Doctor’s Hospital switchboards, an 
friends crowded the lobby. At 6.26 p.m, 
Jimmy Walker died. 
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This shortage is the mother of improvement 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODSYEAR LEADERSHIP 


The paint you see here has three 
component parts—the pigments, 
which give it color; the oil base, 
Which serves as a vehicle for the 
pigments; and the drying agent. 

During the war, the critical short- 
ave of fats and oils threatened the 
Very existence of the paint industry. 
Goodyear scientists set out to find 
a suitable substitute. They developed 
a new synthetic resin—Pliolite S-5— 
which not only does the job as well 
but does it better! 

Paint made with Pliolite S-5 is 
hishly resistant to water, alkali, acid, 


fumes; performs well under brilliant 
sunshine; does not discolor in either 
darkness or light. And this new resi- 
nous material does not contain any 
oils or any other critically scarce 
items. Goodyear is stepping up pro- 
duction of Pliolite S-5, sells it only 
to paint manufacturers. 

Here, again, is an outstanding 
example of how Goodyear leadership 
works in a wide range of operations— 
each day developing new skill to im- 
prove old products, each day following 
fresh research trails to the building 
of better new products for you. 


The world’s foremost builder of tires, 
Goodyear is also a leader in metals, 
fabrics, chemicals, plastics . . . always 
making sure that all Goodyear products 


are better today than they were yester- 


day, better tomorrow than they are today, 


oo 
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GOOD,*YEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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This FINEST of French brandies—luxurious MONNET COGNAC—again is 
resuming its favored place in the fine homes and restaurants of America. The match- 
less taste and bouquet of this distinguished cognac make it the choice of those who 


enjoy the superior. You will find it rewarding and smart to say, ‘‘ Make mine Monnet.” 


MONN 


‘One of Jrances Most Prized and Prucous Brandies” 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N. Y. *« MONNET COGNAC « 84 PROOF 
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For the first time since 1941, the White House is open to the public 


Their White House 


Closed to the public since August 1941, 
the White House last week was thrown 
open again to the genus beloved of poli- 
ticians: the common man. On the first 
day, 1,926 men, women, and children 
went through the East Executive Avenue 
gates after huddling an hour in the nippy 
weather against the spear-tipped fence. 

Hushed in awe by the surroundings, 
the crowd moved quietly down the wine- 
carpeted ground-floor corridor, passing 
Secret Service men discreetly hidden be- 
hind palms and pillars. They gazed at the 
portraits of the nation’s First Ladies on 
the walls and looked past velvet ropes into 
the library and the China and Oval 
Rooms. The first houses a collection of 
books presented by American publishers; 
the second, a representative selection of 
dishes dating back to the Executive 
Mansion’s first resident, John Adams. The 
third, formerly known as the Diplomatic 
Reception Room, in recent years has been 
used for Presidential broadcasts. 

The visitors went up the grand stair- 
way to the gilded East Room, where they 
timidly examined the concert grand piano 
and ogled the crystal chandeliers. A few 
even brushed tears from their eyes. The 
common man of the atomic era was a far 
cry from his boisterous ancestor of Presi- 
dent Jackson’s day, who climbed through 
the windows and rolled meat balls on the 
polished floors. 

Those visitors with letters from their 
Congressmen were permitted entry into 
the main corridor, where they could look 
past more velvet ropes into the Green, 
Red, and Blue Rooms. Those who had 

n there before the war could notice 
no change in the décor. The silk-brocade 
wall covering in the Green Room was 


new; in the other rooms a cleaning was 
made to suffice. As for many years, the 
living quarters on the next two floors were 
closed to the public. 

For this tour, two veteran White House 
policemen, who doubled as guides, were 
able to use the same seven-minute spiel 
they had memorized in the days before 
the mansion was closed to the public. The 
white bust outside the State Dining 
Room, which will also be open to the 
public in a few days, is still a mystery to 
them. This bust, identity and origin of 
which are wholly lost, was unofficially but 
aptly named “the White House spokes- 
man” in the days of Calvin Coolidge. 

The decision by the President and Mrs. 
Truman to reopen the Executive Mansion 
was hailed by the Washington papers as 
a demonstration of the vitality of Ameri- 
can democracy. Some White House aides 
took a dim view, however. The Presi- 
dent’s military aide, Maj. Gen. Harry 
Vaughan, growled: “The whole thing is 
stupid. Don’t you think the President is 
entitled to some privacy?” And Mrs. Edith 
Helm of the social secretariat sniffed: 
“Such a crowd! After all, the White House 
will be here for some time—I hope.” 

More gracious was the veteran Negro 
doorman, John Mays, who bowed as the 
people passed. “I love to see them com- 
ing back to their White House,” he said. 


ows 


Halleck vs. Brown 


Next to the Speaker, the most impor- 
tant man in the House of Representatives 
is the Majority Floor Leader. The Speak- 
er plots his party’s strategy; the Floor 
Leader carries the ball. 

This week the contest for Majority 
Leader was as heated as any decided on 
Nov. 5. The chief contestants, Representa- 


tives Charles A. Halleck of Indiana and 
Clarence J. Brown of Ohio, played major 
roles in the Republican victory, and each 
eyes the post as his reward. For en- 
thusiasm, political savvy, and orthodox 
Republicanism, the 246 GOP representa- 
tives who will organize the House on Jan. 
3 need look no further for their leader, 
and probably won't. The result will be de- 
cided by old-fashioned electioneering. 

During the 79th Congress, the pair 
formed an effective combination rivaling 
Army’s football twins, Blanchard and 
Davis. To them goes much of the credit 
for making the influence of the Republi- 
can minority felt to a far greater degree 
than its numerical strength warranted. 
Their technique: forging the coalition 
with Southern Democrats. 

Halleck, 46, is seven years Brown’s 
junior but outranks him in the House. A 
fast-talking Hoosier, he won his first po- 
litical race for prosecuting attorney in 
1924. After eight years in office, he re- 
turned to private practice until he en- 
tered Congress in 1935. 

Brown entered politics in 1918 as a 
25-year-old “boy wonder” lieutenant gov- 
ernor of Ohio. He came to Washington in 
1939. A newspaper publisher, he started 
with a $1,200 share in a weekly at West 
Union, Ohio. Today he is president of a 
company owning five newspapers and a 
commercial printing plant doing an an- 
nual business of $800,000. 

Halleck has the edge in the current 
race. As chairman of the Republican 
Congressional campaign committee, he 
has talked in person to most of the new 
members. More than $300,000 in checks 
with his signature went out to aid candi- 
dates in the campaign. Brown entered the 
contest only after hearkening to the gen- 
eral praise for his handling of the job of 
national campaign director. His behind- 
the-scenes strategy and his public debates 
with Democratic leaders overshadowed 
National Chairman B. Carroll Reece. 

The 1948 Presidential campaign weighs 
heavily in the Majority Leader fight. 
Brown was floor manager for Sen. Robert 
A. Taft in the 1940 Presidential conven- 
tion and manager of Senator-elect John 
W. Bricker’s campaign in 1944. Many 
Republicans opposed to Taft and Bricker 
do not want both the House and Senate 
in control of Ohio forces in the next two 
years. Ohio members are considering 
asking another candidate for Majority 
Leader, Rep. Thomas Jenkins, also of 
Ohio, to withdraw in order to consolidate 
their strength. Jenkins is running on the 
basis of his 22 years’ seniority in Con- 
gress. 

If Brown loses, he at least will have the 
buildup for an important place in the 
GOP hierarchy. He is due a reward, and 
many think he is amenable to an attempt 
to replace Reece as national chairman. 

Whoever is elected, he will win na- 
tional standing. Both-Halleck and Brown 
are ambitious, and the next step is the 
Speakership itself if Joe Martin of Massa- 
chusetts should ever retire. 
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AGENDA: Fast wid Ever Faster 


Until last week UN delegates had 
been faced with the dreary _pros- 
pect of weeks of interminable argu- 
ment in multitudinous committees— 
weeks stretching through Christmas, the 
New Year, and well into January. Work 
piled up on unoccupied desks in home 
capitals, while American delegates 
looked forward with misgiving to having 
both the UN and Congress in session at 
the same time after Jan. 1. Then sud- 
denly the work of the UN began to 
speed up. The British delegation hope- 
fully kept its reservations for a sailing of 
the Queen Elizabeth on Dec. 14.. 

Credit for some of the speedup went 
to the Assembly President, Paul-Henri 
Spaak of Belgium. He instituted indoc- 
trination courses for committee chairmen 
who, like the disingenuous Ukrainian 
delegate, Dmitri Manuilsky, admitted 
that they were “naive” and “un- 
familiar with conference proced- 
ure.” Spaak himself is a skilled 
parliamentarian by both breed- 
ing and training, and he advo- 
cated disciplinary action for del- 
egates who strayed too far from 
the issue or who insisted on go- 
ing back over matters that had 
already been covered. Spaak 
also instituted a program of six 


meetings a week in place of the 
original schedule that called for 
only four. 


The speedup was aided by 
the use of Conference Room 4, 
. at Lake Success, the only one 
equipped with the type of si- 
multaneous interpreting machin- 
ery used at the Nuremberg trials. 
On Nov. 15, however, Andrei 
Vyshinsky of Russia rattled off 
his native tongue with such 
speed that one interpreter fell 
far behind. A new interpreter 


rushed into the glassed-in inter- 
preter’s booth and managed to 
catch up with Vyshinsky. This, 
however, was the only slip-up. 


Col. L. F. Dostert estimated that 


6,000 hours had been saved by 
his ingenious machinery, by 


which a delegate merely clamps 
ona headset and pushes a but- 


ton to hear a simultaneous translation of 
any of five languages. 


Some Fun at UN: The reduced ten- 


sion in the flood-lighted Lake Success 
committee rooms was reflected in an 


outburst of hilarity at a subcommittee 
meeting which was discussing a report 
on the administration of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. At one point 
the Soviet delegate, P. M. Chernyshoff, 
referred to the British delegate, Sir 
William Matthews, as “my friend, Sir 


William.” Sir William cried in reply: 
“Tovarisch, tovarisch, by all means to- 
varisch!” At another point when the 
discussion had come to the pension due 
the orphans of an International Court 
judge, Sir William burst forth again: “It’s 
sex discrimination, sir; that’s what it is— 
sex discrimination.” 


os 


DELEGATES: Speed Trap 


Two more UN delegates collected 
tickets for speeding last week. At 11 a.m. 
on Nov. 12 Motorcycle Patrolman Frank 
Mueller overtook Rafik Asha, an alternate 
delegate from Syria, driving 55 miles an 
hour in a 40-mile zone on the Saw Mill 
River Parkway in Westchester County, 
New York. Two and a half hours later 
Mueller gave another ticket to Dr. José 


Smuts proposed and UN opposed a bigger Union 


Arce, chief of the Argentine delegation, 
speeding a mile a minute down the same 


parkway to get to a UN meeting. 
Both delegates answered their sum- 
monses by mail. In a special-delivery let- 


ter to the Irvington, N. Y., police court, 
Dr. Arce explained that his speedometer 
read in kilometers, not miles. (Sixty miles 
an hour is 96 kilometers.) “I was not sure 
how fast I was going,” Arce wrote, “but 
I was going as fast as other cars.” Then 
he declared he was a law-abiding citizen 
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of Argentina and “if the policeman says 
I was breaking the law, I was breaking 
the law.” 

“A very decent letter,” the judge com- 
mented, and fined Arce $15. In the near- 
by Greenburgh court, the Syrian delegate 
got off with $10. 


wows 


TRUSTEES: Smuts’s Anschluss 


For the first time, one of the “little 
nations” virtually defied the UN last 
week. Premier Jan Christian Smuts of 
the Union of South Africa had asked 
the UN to allow his dominion to annex 
Southwest Africa. The former German 
colony, with a present population of 
about 303,000 natives and 38,000 
whites, was: mandated to South Africa 
in 1920. 

The Russians immediately launched 
a violent attack against Smuts’s proposal, 
citing South Africa’s alleged racial dis- 
crimination against Negroes and Indians, 
The United States also refused to back 
Smuts, although the dominion’s white- 
supremacy policy has some similarity to 

that in many Southern States, 
_ The old Field Marshal there- 
upon declared that South Africa 
would administer Southwest 
Africa as an integral part of the 
dominion no matter what the 


the UN decided. 


ows 


UNRRA: Ask Nicely 


“The United States has never 
used food or the misery of hum- 
an beings as a political weapon, 
We do not intend to do so now” 
Adlai E. Stevenson thus defend- 
ed the American stand on world 
food relief before a sparsely at- 
tended session of the Economic 
and Financial Committee last 
week. Reiterating American op- 
position to another international 
relief agency to succeed 
UNRRA, the United States dele- 
gate said that the most “simple 


and direct method” for a needy 


nation to get relief supplies is to 
ask a producing nation for them. 


Stevenson’s statement came 


hess days able the Director 


General of UNRRA, Fiorello H. 
La Guardia, proposed ‘to the 


committee the establishment of 


a $400,000,000 fund to provide 
European relief until the 1947 harvests. 


La Guardia’s plan went against the con- 


‘ ' ' 
viction of most Americans both in and out 
of official positions that UNRRA (1) has 
been a mistake as far as policy is con- 


cerned, (2) in many cases has been inefi 
ciently administered, and (3) has perhaps 
been of importance in bolstering Com- 
munist-dominated, anti-American regimes 
such as that of Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia. 
Dr. Aake Ording of Norway underlined 


this feeling with the observation: “When 
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22 GROSS VEHICLE 
WEIGHT CLASSIFICATIONS 


FROM THE 
= MASSIVE CAB-OVER- 

ENGINE HIGH-RACK 
OF 16,000 POUNDS 
TO THE 
SPEEDY. PICK-UP OF 
4,000 POUNDS 


15 MODEL SERIES 






99 models” 
to choose from 
| 9wheelbases fo fit your soehetis J needs 





Now even more truck operators can avail themselves of the ailventages ADVANCED 
} and qualities that have made Chevrolet trucks the first choice of the Sauaea 
most buyers . . . for the expanded line of 99 models includes new | 
trucks of greater payload capacity than any previous Chevrolets.... | 
| All the popular models of the past are retained in the line, improved ommnuen 
| and refined in engine, chassis and body; the added models, in the upper | ECONOMY. 
{ 
Welghtclass Leackel, extend the range of gross vehicle weights to + Easy tire removal and 
16,000 pounds. . . .; And Chevrolet is the first to introduce, as standard cooler * Treads make 


full contact « Even load 


equipment on all medium- and heavy-duty models, advanced wide- | slibuion + Grae 


tire mileage ¢ Tire side __- 
walls straighter and 
stronger ¢ Increased 


air volume under load 








base wheels with removable side rings. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, NICHIGAN 


CHEVROLET TR 


5 PANELS 4 PICK-UPS 3 CANOPY EXPRESSES 2 CARRYALLS 14 PLATFORMS 14 STAKES 4 HIGH RACKS 53 CHASSIS FOR SPECIAL BODIES AND EQUIPMENT 


Neen 


For detailed information on 
the complete line of Chey- 
rolet trucks, address’ Room 
A-211, Chevrolet Motor 
Division, General Motors 


Bidg., Detroit 2, Mich. 
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you ask a man to help people who not 


only scold him but shoot at him, w 
really ask a little too much.” 


os 


UNESCO: Culture House 


Since wars begin in the minds of men, it 


is in the minds of men that the defenses of . 


peace must be constructed. 


The United Nations prepared this week 
to construct their intellectual defenses, 
as stipulated in this passage from the con- 
stitution of the UN Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization. On Nov. 19 
in the Grand Amphithéater; of the Sor- 
bonne in Paris, delegates from 44 nations 
—not including Russia—gathered to open 
UNESCO’s first General Conference. 
After that the scholars, statesmen, scien- 
tists, and journalists will troop across the 
Seine to begin work in the huge, gray 
Hotel Majestic on the Avenue Kléber. 

Renamed UNESCO House, the once 
smart Majestic has now shaken off the 


blight of successive occupations by the 
German and American Armies. The filth 
left behind by the American Army has 
been cleaned up. Decorators have re- 
painted and refurbished. The thick con- 
crete wall which enclosed the Wehr- 
macht’s switchboards—and which made 
the telephone room one of the best bomb- 
proof spots in Paris—has been torn out. 


But the switchboards remain, giving UN- . 


ESCO a first-rate installation in a city 
noted for temperamental phone service. 

The dining room-mess hall of other 
days is now a restaurant where meal 
prices range from 35 cents to 83 cents 
for those paid the UNESCO maximum of 
$15,000 a year. Bars, standard fixtures at 
all international meetings, serve delegates 
and press separately. Offices are provided 
for the permanent UNESCO secretariat, 
now numbering 341 Britons, Frenchmen, 
Americans, and Canadians and ultimately 
planned to include 500 of all nationalities. 

Culture Minus Russia: Beneath a 
magnificent crystal chandelier in the 
green and beige, 150-foot-square plenary- 





UN at the Opera: With a bodyguard sitting behind them, Molotoff and 


Vyshinsky join Byrnes, Bevin, 


and Couve de Murville to hear the 





“Mar- 


riage of Figaro” from the Golden Horseshoe at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
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session room, 220 voting delegates wil] 
ponder the universal range of UNESCO’; 
projects. The Americans have suggested 
that these include a worldwide broad. 
casting system, reduction of harriers to 
free-press interchange, coordination of 
cultural and educational surveys, and 
international exchange of students and 
teachers. 

To provide a setting for the delegates’ 
efforts, Paris has arranged an elaborate 
cultural festival for “UNESCO month.” 
Outstanding attractions: 25 special lec. 
tures; symphony concerts by Freneh, 
Czech, and Dutch orchestras; a production 
of “King Lear” by the Old Vic company; 
exhibits of painting and architecture 
from 40 nations at the Musée d'Art 
Moderne; an ambitious scientific exhibi- 
tion at the Palace of Discovery, and a 
new production of Debussy’s “Pelléas et 
Mélisande” by the Opéra Comique. 

UNESCO enthusiasts approach their 
“magnificent experiment in international 
understanding” with confidence that they 
can “avoid the evils of bureaucracy and 
become a rallying center for the work of 
persons of good will and skill in all the 
specialist fields of education, science, and 
culture.” But the Russians look on 
UNESCO as a vast propaganda agency 
for the capitalist powers and give few 
signs of joining in the measurable future, 


oo 


SIDESHOW: Stardust 


Last Thursday the Museum of Natural 
History in New York played host to the 
delegations of the UN General Assembly. 
The featured entertainment for the eve- 
ning was a private showing at the Hayden 

Planetarium. The planning committee 
discovered in the nick of time that the 


scheduled performance was entitled “The 
End of the World.” The museum tact- 
fully put on a less suggestive show. 





VETO: Way to Compromise? 

“The League of Vices and Faults, the 
name I have given the League of Ne 
tions, went down because there was no 
great-power unity,” said Andrei Vyshin- 
sky in a debate on the Security Council 
veto lest Friday. “Whatever decisions ae 
taken in the future. the Soviet Union 
pledges itself to work for unity and 
strength and cooperation based on the 
unity of the Big Five Powers.” 

Other delegates hoped the ambiguous 
statement was a hint that Russia might 
go along with some minor limitation on 
the UN veto. The Big Five held a spe- 
cial backstage conference at the Waldort- 
Astoria on Nov. 18 to find out. Agreement 
that abstention from voting would not 
constitute a formal veto might have pro- 
vided the way out for the Wester 
Powers, who want to limit the veto but 
not eliminate it. Russia, however, ft 
jected any attempt to restrict use of the 
veto, and virtually accused the conference 
of fomenting a little-nation veto revolt. 
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“HERE, MADAM is the Speedbird Route, some 3,200 miles from 
New York to London. Today's flight is the 180th Atlantic 
crossing for our Speedbird Captain. And he is just one of 52 
B.0.A.C, pilots who've logged well over a million miles.” 





TALLY HO! is the cry of the Whip, as hounds are on the scent or the 
“dog” is sighted. Fox-hunting, grouse, partridge and pheasant 
shooting continue in England as ever. For, though the visitor to 
England will find that the War has added some inconveniences, it 
has little marred the traditional attractions of the 
Kingdom. For advice and assistance while in Britain 
consult the Travel Association, Tourist Information 
Centre, 66 Whitcomb Street, London. 


SPEEDBIRD 


Copyright 1946 British Overseas Aire=vs Corporation 





SPACE AVAILABLE NOW. 
Frequent Speedbird flights 
each week, New York-Lon- 
don. Three services each 
week, Baltimore-Bermuda. 





“INDEED, MADAM, afternoon tea is a homey touch... but then 
Speedbird crews are quite at home over the Atlantic, after 9 
years and some 3,000 crossings. They first opened the North 
Atlantic, you know, as a two-way, all-year-round air service.” 





“YES, EVERY DAY, coming or going, a Constellation Speedbird 
shuttles between New York and London. And other of 
B.O.A.C. Speedbirds are equally at home on some 70,000 
miles of Speedbird Routes between five continents.” 










BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT IS OUR LOCAL OFFICE. Reservations 
and information also at most airline offices or at B.O.A.C., 420 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


SERVICE... Over the Atlantic. ..and Across the World 
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Prime Minister Attlee lights up and demonstrates that the pipe is mightier than the pen 
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BRITAIN: Rebels in the Labor Ranks 


Mr. Attlee tops everyone. He is sensible, 
dignified, works thard, attends an occasional 
cricket match, and smokes a pipe. 


This judgment was passed on Prime 
Minister Clement Attlee last week by The 
London Sunday Express, a Beaverbrook 
paper and no supporter of the Labor 
government. It reflected a quiet growth 
in the political stature of the unspectacu- 
lar Prime Minister. So far, ran the judg- 
ment of politicians, Attlee had carried out 
a difficult job reasonably well. But now 
after sixteen months in office, he came 
up against two of the most taxing prob- 
lems yet encountered by the Labor gov- 
ernment. One was political and one eco- 
nomic. 

The Last Straw: The political prob- 
lem took the shape of a minor revolt with- 
in the Labor party as Parliament formal- 
ly opened. The speech from the throne— 
a statement of government policy read by 
King George—had proclaimed the con- 
tinuance of the Labor party program, 
with nationalization of iniand transport 
and electricity as the most important of 
sixteen bills placed before the House of 
Commons. It said little on foreign policy. 
On Nov. 13 a group of 44 Labor M.P.’s 
tabled an amendment to the king’s speech 
which expressed the hope that the gov- 
ernment would “review and recast” its 
policy to “provide a democratic and con- 
structive Socialist alternative to an other- 
wise inevitable conflict between Ameri- 
can capitalism and. Soviet Communism.” 
The same thesis had been advanced by 
some of the same M.P.’s in a letter to 
Attlee. This letter was dated Oct. 29-— 
two days after the departure of Foreign 
Secretary Ernest Bevin for the Big Four 
meeting in New York. 

Thus there was brought out into the 
open the long simmering discontent of 


Labor party leftists with Bevin’s policies. 
Usually, the most vocal of the “Bevin- 
chasers,” as London papers call them, 
have come from a group of about 30 
fellow-traveling M.P.’s. They include such 
members as Tom Driberg, unctuous 
left-wing journalist and Kon Zilliacus, 
an enthusiastic pro-Russian of extraordi- 
nary ancestry. 

But the amendment to the speech was 
initiated by an entirely different group of 
presumably honest left-wingers and pre- 
sumably loyal government supporters. 
The moving spirits were apparently 
R.H.S. (Dick) Crossman and Michael 
Foot, both competent journalists who are 
regarded as coming men in the House of 
Commons. The amendment was also 
signed by four parliamentary private sec- 
retaries and a trade-union official. . 

For some time Attlee—in common 
with most of those who haye been obliged 
to deal with Communists on a practical 
basis—has been showing increasing signs 
of anger toward both the domestic Reds 
and the Russians. The news of the amend- 
ment probably came as the last straw to 
the harassed Prime Minister. He brought 
it before a private Labor party meeting. 
There by a vote of 126 to 33 the rebels 
were asked to withdraw their amendment. 
That night they assembled in a com- 
mittee room of the House of Commons. 
After a two-hour meeting they refused to 
withdraw. Nov. 18 was thereupon set for 
debate on the amendment. 

On that day the vote in the House of 
Commons went against the rebels’ amend- 
ment by 353 to 0. The signers of the 
amendment simply abstained from vot- 
ing. The penalty for opposing the govern- 
ment might have been expulsion from the 
Labor party while the chief aim of the 
dissidents was to ventilate their views on 
foreign policy. 











European Photos 


When the Labor government first as- 
sumed power workers looked forward to 
a British version of “pie in the sky.” They 
automatically assumed that victory at the 
polls meant the realization of all the good 
things labor had always advocated. Now 
it is Attlee’s unpleasant job to disillusion 
his supporters. They can have no 40-hour 
week, rationing cannot be lifted, various 
social measures undertaken by the govern- 
ment may have to be postponed, and— 
above all—productivity must be increased. 

The Last Dollar: The primary rea- 
son for this continued austerity lies in the 


’ fact that, like nearly every other country, 


Britain finds itself caught up in the eco- 
nomic backwash of the war. The British 
are short of nearly everything. But they 
are shortest of men and dollars. 

The manpower problem stems partly 
from wartime dislocations, partly from 
increased demand. The cotton industry 
is short 100,000 workers; and the wool 
industry, 60,000 to 80,000. The most 
important method of increasing the labor 
force has at the same time been ruled 
out. This would be to cut the armed 
forces. Now instead of reducing the 
services to 1,100,000 by the end of 1946, 
the British feel their international com- 
mitments will call for maintenance of a 
figure 200,000 to 300,000 greater. That 
means the only way to increase produc- 
tion is for the British worker to produce 
more per hour and work at least the same 
number, if not more, hours a week. 

Britain’s shortage of dollars ties in 
directly with scarcities of all kinds of 
goods and the manpower shortage. It is 
the chief reason behind the production 
drive, as Cabinet Ministers have been 
attempting to explain to Labor leaders in 
a series of private conferences. Britain 
needs dollars because imports that keep 
it alive come from the United States or 
from other countries that will accept pay- 
ment only in dollars. The American loan 
tided the British. over for the moment. 
However, London calculates that partly 
because of rising prices in the United 
States the loan wiil have been et 
tirely expended by 1948. By that time 
exports must equal 175 per cent of 
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RCA Victor “Eye Witness” television receiver shown above, 
gives you 52 square inches of picture brilliance. 













A referee's eye view of every play — by Television!’ 


You feel as though you were right there at 
the game—when you see it through RCA’s 
brilliant television. 


Football fans as far as 250 miles away 
from the stadium have enjoyed-watching 
many of the big games this fall through 
NBC telecasts. And football fans become 
television fans when they see how closely 
the camera follows the ball... - 


At the game, the sensitive RCA Image 
Orthicon television camera sees every line 
plunge, kick, pass and run. It may be a 
cloudy day or the sun may go down but 
you still enjoy the bright sharpness of the 
RCA Image Orthicon camera. 





On the screen of your RCA Victor home 
television receiver none of that bright 
sharpness is lost. For after you’ve tuned 
in the game, the new’RCA Victor “Eye 
Witness” Picture Synchronizer automati- 
cally “locks” the picture in tune with the 
sending station—eliminates any distortion 
—assures you of clearer, steadier pictures. 


For television at its best, as pioneered at 
RCA Laboratories, you'll want the receiver 
that features the most famous name in tele- 
vision today—RCA Victor. 

@ e. e 
Radio Corporation of America, RCA Building, 
Radio City, New York 20... Listen to The 
RCA Victor Show, Sundays, 2:00 P. M., East- 
ern Standard Time, over the NBC Network. 





RCA Image Orthicon television 
camera—developed at RCA Lab- 
oratories—makes close-ups out of 
long shots. It enables television to 
go anywhere by freeing it from the 
need for strong lights or sunshine. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
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the 1939 level if Britain is to regain 
its international trading position or 
even keep afloat. 


Significance-—— 


Prime Minister Attlee’s troubles with 
both the House of Commons rebels and 
his trade union officials illustrate the dif- 
ficulties most Laborites have experienced 
in reconciling their ideals and expected 
rewards with realities both at home and 
abroad. Members of the government, 
dealing with foreign affairs and economic 
problems on a practical basis, have made 
this adjustment. Bevin and his foreign 
experts, for example, accept the Ameri- 
can thesis that in regard to Russia, the 
Western Powers had better hang _ to- 
gether or they will hang separately. They 
have not forgotten that just after the war 
it was Britain, not the United States, that 
the Soviets had singled out for attack. 
They have been obliged to abandon the 
doctrine still held by the Parliamentary 
rebels: that an altruistic Socialist foreign 
policy will automatically gain Britain 
friends abroad and enable it to mediate 
between the United States and Russia.* 

These doctrinaire expectations have 
come in for debunking on the economic 
as well as the foreign affairs front. The 
London economist summed it up in a now 
famous editorial last June called “The 
Carrot and the Stick.” “The human 
donkey,” said The Economjst, “requires 
either a carrot in front or a stick behind to 
goad it into activity . . . But the whole 
drift of British society for two generations 
_ past has been to whittle away both at the 
carrot and the stick, until now very little 
of either is left... The rewards of success 


*For an opinion, see Joseph B, Phillips’s Foreign 
Tides, -page 54. ' 


THE SECOND BURNING OF THE BOOKS 


have not merely been shriveled, they have 
been poisoned, since commercial suc- 
cess itself has been turned, in the eyes 
of wide circles of society, into a positive 
disgrace. There is a conspiracy of labor, 
capital and the state to deny enterprise 
its reward . . . The industrialist who dis- 
covers a way of making better things 
more cheaply (which is what he is sent 
on earth to do) is deprived by the state 


of all pecuniary return and by his own 


colleagues of any social reward . . . In- 
stead of a carrot he gets a raspberry... 

“.. . the worker, who works too hard 
will be told by his union that he is taking 
bread out of other men’s mouths... . 

“The whole process of removing both 
the carrot and the stick has culminated 
in the extraordinary circumstances of to- 
day. Shrunken as were the incentives and 
the sanctions of prewar days, they have 
now, for the time being, vanished com- 


pletely. Nobody gains anything from ac-. 


tivity or suffers anything from inactivity. 
There is hardly a flavor of carrot or a 
shadow of the stick. And yet we wonder 
why the donkey does not break into a 
trot...” 


Speech From the Throne 


“The King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 
accompanied by Her Majesty the Queen,” 
as the official ceremonial order describes 
the monarchs, once again on Nov. 12 
played the central roles in a centuries-old 
pageant. But the protocol for a reopening 
of Parliament had been revised in a few 
particulars that testified eloquently to 
the existence of some modern troubles of 
the ancient realm. 

Along the sanded streets from Buck- 
ingham Palace to the House of Lords, 
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Gabriel—London Daily Worker 


British leftists stretched the blame across the sea 


—— 


King George and Queen Elizabeth drove 
in a tightly closed, gold-encrusted state 
carriage behind four Windsor grays—and 
between two armed double ranks of the 
Brigade of Guards. For Palestinian ter- 
rorists had threatened to carry their 
“war” on the British Empire to England 
itself. Police took no chances with their 
majesties’ safety. Behind the closed ranks 
of the guard, a thin crowd of the king’s 
subjects stood no more than two deep, 
under the watchful eyes of police and 
detectives. 

Pomp and Rationing: The te- 
strained opening of the second Parlia- 
mentary session of peace and of Labor 
rule reflected the austerity of the war 
and postwar years. For with few excep- 
tions the traditional blaze of medieval 
color was again submerged under the 
drabness of civilian dress or service uni- 
form worn by the Lords and Commoners, 
The exceptions, however, were vivid re- 
minders of antiquated heraldry. The pro- 
cession into the House of Lords was led 
by Rouge Dragon Pursuivant and Blue- 
mantle Pursuivant resplendent in dam- 
ask and satin cloaks, scarlet and gold 
coatees; gilt-buckled shoes, and plumed 
cocked hats. ‘ 

Following them came Heralds and 
Ushers, Equerries in Waiting to His 
Majesty, the Keeper of His Majesty's 
Privy Purse, the Gentleman Usher of the 
Black Rod, the Garter Principal King of 
Arms, and other heraldic titles. Then the 
Earl Marshal, the Duke of Norfolk, 
backed into the chamber, leading Field 
Marshal Viscount Alanbrooke, who bore 
the glittering imperial crown on a scarlet 
and gold tray. 

The king in his uniform of an Admiral 
of the Fleet brought the pageant back 
to modernity. He led the queen—wear- 
ing a sweeping turquoise gown and tur- 
ban, a triple rope of pearls, and diamond 
clip and brooch—to the golden throne. 
For thirteen minutes he read an address 
that exemplified the changing course of 
empire. George VI, by the Grace of God, 
of Great Britain, Ireland, and of the Brit- 
ish Dominions beyond the Seas, King, 
Defender of the Faith, Emperor of India, 
delivered his Ministers’ plans for social- 
ism, conscription, freedom for India, and 
rationing. 


To Eire Is Human 


The Irish have a phrase for nearly 
everything and they have one for the mi- 
gration of wealthy Britons to virtually un- 
rationed, non-Socialist Eire. They call it 
“The Retreat from Moscow.” 


os 


ALBANIA: Troubled Waters 


Two British destroyers struck mines as 
they steamed north in Corfu Strait of 
the coast of Albania on Oct. 22. In the 
explosions, 38 sailors were killed and 
another 45 injured. On Nov. 11, however, 
Col. Gen. Enver Hoxha, Premier of Com- 
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¢ For a successful man 
who is very much in love 


with his wife 


There comes a time in the life of a successful man 
(who is very much in love with his wife) when it 
seems that no gift, however costly, quite expresses 
the things that are in his heart. 


For such a man, we have an unusual suggestion 
to offer . . . a truly patrician gift, sophisticated in its 


implication, dazzlingly beautiful... 


That gift is a Packard Super Clipper .. . the 
ultimate word in fine motor cars. 


In the sheer luxury of its appointments, in its 
thrilling performance, and in the integrity of its 
mechanical excellence, here is a motor car that will 
reflect, never-endingly, the thoughtful judgment of 


‘ the man who purchased it. 


Where else, but at your Packard dealer’s, could 


you hope to find a gift at once so practical .. . and 
so breath-taking! 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 


PACKARD 


Super Clipper 





Change here | for a cleaner motor all winter 


Long “cold starts” are motor murder! Winter has formerly meant 
90% of motor wear. But now you can have a clean motor — free 
from carbon, sludge and varnish. So it starts more easily, runs 
more smoothly. For real protection this winter change to 


New and Improved Havoline now — it CLEANS AS IT LUBRICATES. 
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SKY CHIEF FIRE-CHIEF HAVOLINE ano TEXACO MARFAK 
GASOLINE GASOLINE MOTOR OILS LUBRICATION 


Tune In... TEXACO STAR THEATRE presents the new Eddie Bracken show every Sunday night. METROPOLITAN OPERA broadcasts every Saturday afternoon. See newspapers for time and stations, 
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munist Albania, warned that if the Brit- 
ish swept the strait it would “be consid- 
ered as an unfriendly act, violating the 
sovereignty of Albania.” 

But by last week the four-power Cen- 
tral Mine-Clearance Board in London and 
it; Mediterranean zone branch had au- 
thorized Britain to clear a channel through 
the strait, previously swept of mines in 
December 1944 and February 1945. On 
Nov. 12 British mine sweepers cleared 22 
moored mines from the channel and sank 
others with rifle fire. Two were examined 
to determine whether Albania had plant- 
ed them. While the sweeping went on the 
excitable Premier dashed off a protest to 
the United Nations. He described British 
ships off his coast “in war formation . . . 
From [them] come all the time volleys 
of machine-gun fire, shot in the air or in 
the water, with the aim of creating inci- 
dents.” 

Hoxha also objected to American war- 
ships entering the territorial waters of 
Albania. He protested against American 
“insistence” that two warships be allowed 
to enter the port of Durazzo to withdraw 
members of the American mission to Al- 
bania. Actually, the two destroyers waited 
outside the 3-mile limit while the eleven 
passengers and their baggage were fer- 
ried out from shore by small boat. The 
State Department had ordered the mis- 
sion recalled because Hoxha refused to 
honor routine bilateral treaties, including 
most-favored nation treatment, concluded 
between the United States and the gov- 
ernment of the exiled King Zog. ’ 


oa 


REICH: The DP Black Market 


Over the bakery telephone in the 
Zeilsheim DP camp near Frankfurt Amer- 
ican secret agents overheard conversa- 
tions which never mentioned flour or 
bread. Instead the talk was about new 
motor cars, deliveries of 1,000 watches, 
and business deals for as much as 
$2,000,000. 

Ina dawn raid on Nov. 14, 100 Ameri- 
can MP’s prowled through the UNRRA 
enclosure with its mysterious bakery shop. 
They found some 50 freshly painted au- 
tomobiles, hundreds of thousands of Cer- 
man marks, stacks of American currency, 
United States Army supplies, and $50,- 
000 worth of saccharine. They also round- 
ed up 22 inmates described as ringlead- 
ers of one of the “largest and most proft- 
able black-market centers in Germany.” 
The camp, housing 8,500 persons, had 
long been under suspicion, but because 
of possible charges of anti-Semitism, the 


Amy had moved cautiously. 


Starvation Zone 
@ Gangs of Germans broke into British 


homes in Herford to steal food—and leave 


jewels untouched. 


€ British wives of occupation troops 
gave their rations to begging Germans, 
in violation of strictly military regulations. 
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British Combine 


In the frontier village of Kerkrade, plump Dutch children (left) share their 
rations with thin German tots 


@.A former British prisoner-of-war in 


Germany wrote The Manchester Guard- ~ 


ian from the Ruhr that the Germans now 
“are required to face the bleak, uncom- 
promising reality of starvation . . . They 
only know, surely and logically, that if 
the bread supply fails they must die—and 
die as slowly and terribly as their own 
victims in Buchenwald and Auschwitz 
. .. At this moment the Ruhr is too weak 
and apathetic even to hate.” 


@ The Mayor of Diisseldorf warned: “A 


starving people loses all control of itself 


-and cannot in such circumstances be 


ruled either by the Allied or the German 


authorities.” 


Such. tragic human vignettes spot- 
lighted in London the desperate condi- 
tions in the British occupation zone of 
Germany. Both in the press and in Parlia- 
ment, the administration of the zone came 
in for more criticism. The critics usually 
salted their comments by blaming the 
recent United States shipping strike for 


the immediate food shortage and observ- 
ing that only food from America could 
alleviate the situation. 


The British commander in Germany, 
Air Marshal Sir Sholto Douglas, flew from 
Berlin to Diisseldorf, in the worst hit 
region of the Ruhr, for a personal inspec- 
tion tour of the ravaged city, In the biting 
November wind he tramped past ruined 
homes and empty factories, He stood 
behind bakery counters as one thin, be- 
shawled woman after the other filed past 
for her meager ration, In converted ait- 


raid shelters, some six stories high, the 
British commander saw families of five 


and six in rooms with only artificial light 
and ventilation. In a dank bomb-shel- 
ter classroom 50 weak-voiced children 


cheered timidly as Sir Sholto, clad in the 
blue RAF uniform with rows of bright 
ribbons, was introduced. 

The burden for saving the British zone, 
Sir Sholto indicated, must fall on the 
United States. Referring to Anglo-Ameri- 
can unification conferences now taking 
place in Washington, he remarked: “We 
anticipate we will get substantially what 
we want.” That was another story. 


Who Pays? 


Laden with bulging brief cases, a little 
group of American and British officials on 
Nov. 12 filed into a gleaming, modernistic 
room on the eleventh floor of the old 
War Manpower Building in Washington 
and quietly sat down to work. From their 
closed sessions they hoped to bring forth 
plans to complete the unification of the 
American and British zones in Germany. 

The discussion centered on Anglo- 
American export-import policies to bolster 
the German economy and on how the two 


governments should share the financial 
deficits predicted for the next four years. 


Over the occupation costs British and 
American delegates promptly disagreed. 
The United States proposed a 60-40 di- 


vision of expenses, with Britain assuming 
the lion’s share because of the greater 


population and industrial capacity in its 
zone. The British claimed that starving 
Germans and ruined industry, plus Brit- 


) ‘ . 
ains austerity program and short rations 
at home made shouldering such a burden 


impossible. The British had hoped to pay 
only 20 per cent of the costs and corre- 
spondents for London papers reported 


them sunk in gloom at the American 
attitude. 


The United States cited its own finan- 
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“,,. WHAT A DIVINE DANCER! Too bad he 


has such messy hair! I’ll bet he has trouble 
combing it . . . and it’s too lifeless for words! 
Sure enough, he’s got loose dandruff... 
Dry Scalp! Right after this dance, I’m go- 
ing to tell him about ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic!’’ 
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scalp feels better. Loose dandruff is checked! 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic contains no alcohol or 
other drying ingredients. It’s excellent also 
with massage before every shampoo. It’s 
double care . . . both scalp and hair, and 
more economical than other hair tonics, toa, 
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cial worries. Lt. Gen. Lucius D. Clay, 
American Deputy Military Governor, re- 
ported expenses in Germany at $200,- 
000,000 yearly, exclusive of Army pay 
and maintenance. Proceeds from German 
exports from the amalgamated zone, he 
continued, could reduce them to zero in 
four years. After more discussion, Maj. 
Gen. John H. Hilldring, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, suggested compromise on a 
50-50 responsibility. But he refused to 
‘budge further. “We've got to remember, 


he warned, “there’s a new Congress 
coming in and it’s economy-minded!” 
Many British and American observers 
felt, however, that the figures considered 
at Washington would turn out to include 
only the most obvious occupation costs. 
While the British now are pouring $320,- 
000,000 yearly into their zone, they esti- 
mate the future cost of running the com- 
bined zones may reach $4,000,000,000 a 
year. James P. O'Donnell, chief of NEws- 
WEEK’s Berlin bureau, last week cabled: 
“I asked two high sources how much 
less we would be spending if not a single 


American soldiér or civilian was in Ger- 
many. The answer: $1,000,000,000.” 
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ITALY: Drift to Extremes 


The final tally of results from the Nov. 
10 municipal elections in Italy showed, 
as in France, a weakening of center 
parties and a drift to the extremes of 
the right and left. The moderate Chris- 
tian Democrats, the party of scholarly 


but colorless Premier Alcide De Gasperi, 
had been relegated to a poor third place. 


The Christian Democrats continued to 
run the government only because na- 
tional offices were not directly at stake 


in the election, But they had lost out to 


a “Bloc of the People” comprising Com- 
munists, Socialists and minor leftist 
parties, and the right-wing Uomo Qua- 
lunque (Common Man) movement un- 
der the dynamic ex-playwright, Gugliel- 
mo Giannini. Openly accused of neo- 
fascism by its critics, the young and 
growing Qualunquist party ran second 
to the leftist bloc, but surpassed each of 
its components to become the largest 


single party in Rome. 


Answered Prayers 
A normally hot, and abnormally dry, 


summer in the Roman countryside 
parched ‘vineyards and crops, depleted 
reservoirs, and forced the city to ration 
water and electricity. The great drought 
lasted through September and half of 
October. On Oct. 19, Cardinal Marchetti- 
Selvaggiani, the Pope’s Vicar in Rome, 
ordered churches to hold the special 
prayers for rain—“Ad Petendam Pluviam.” 

The prayers worked. Rain came that 
day and on five succeeding days. 
Then it skipped a day and started again. 
From Oct. 19 to Nov. 17, it came down 
in torrents, sometimes sweeping hip-deep 
through the streets. In the Tiber, near- 
flood waters cast up fish which fishermen 
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Russia’s Uranium 
As revealed in NEWSWEEK’s Peri- 
scope (Nov. 18), Robert D. Mur- 
phy, chief American political ad- 


viser in Germany, has arrived in 
Washington bearing a secret report 
on the discovery of uranium depos- 


its in the Soviet zone of Germany. 
More details from NEWSWEEk’s 
sources have now become available, 

The Russians began the search 
for uranium in three regions where 
they might reasonably expect to find 
it—in the Erzgebirge, Riesengebirge, 
and the Sudeten Mountains in the 
border lands between Germany and 

, Czechoslovakia. They reopened a 
Prussian State mine at Schneeberg 
and sank a shaft at nearby Radium- 
bad Oberschlema. In neither, how- 
ever, did they find Uranpecherz 
(pitchblende, the raw material from 
which uranium is produced). A 
special Russian commission contin- 
ued the investigation. 

About three weeks ago, the Rus- 
sians suddenly began dismantling 
mining equipment at the Braun- 
kohle mines at Senftenberg in Nie- 
der-Lausitz. They also rounded up 

' about 500 specialists who worked 
| these mines. This was.riaturally in- 
terpreted as a part of the over-all 
Operation Osswakim—the deporta- 
tions of technicians to the Soviet 
} Union. Delegations of workers jour- 
neyed to Berlin from the Lausitz 


region imploring that their equip. 
ment be allowed to remain. They 
could point out that the minor 
amount of equipment reported tak- 


en would help little in the Soviet 
Union, while the effect on the Cer- 


man economy would be disastrous 
if these removals continued (brown 
coal supplies most of the power and 
fuel not only in the Soviet zone, but 
in Berlin). But neither the equip- 
ment nor the workers had been 
taken to Russia. They had been 
moved to a location near Joachimstal 
on the German-Czech border. 
There, in a roped-off area sur- 
rounded by NKVD guards, pitch- 
blende now is being mined and 


shipped off in fairly large quantities. 
The workers enjoy double rations 
and all the usual inducements, but 
‘may not leave the compound. 
The Russians are also conducting 
uranium excavations at Altheide in 
Silesia (now administered by Po- 
land) and-at Dessau in the Reich. 
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scooped up in baskets. Inundations 
brought down bomb-damaged buildings, 
washed out bridges and roads, ruin 
crops, drowned livestock, and cau 
many deaths, | 

Last week the church ordered a new 
prayer—“Pro Gratiarum Actione —for 
thanksgiving. 
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EGYPT: Shadow on Sudan 


“Revolution! Revolution! Revolution!” 
Last week this call to arms was sound- 
ed in one Nile city and threatened in 
another, more than 1,000 miles away. 


In both Cairo and Khartoum the promise 
of revolt sprang from the same issue— 
whether the Sudan would come under 
Egyptian sovereignty by terms of the 
new Anglo-Egyptian treaty. Egyptian 
nationalists threatened revolt if it didn’t. 
Sudanese nationalists threatened revolt 
if it did. 

Both threats came as echoes of bloody 
revolts of the past. In Cairo, 8,000 mem- 


bers of the Wafd (nationalist) party ut- — 


tered their challenge on Nov. 13—National 
Struggle Day, the 28th anniversary of the 
1918 febellion against the British—and 
topped off their rally with a stick-and- 
stone battle in which a dozen Wafdists 
and police were injured. 


In Khartoum, the capture of which in 


1885 by the Mahdi, Mohammed Ahmed, 
broke the Egyptian rule of the Sudan, 
another uprising was foreseen by the 
leader of the Independence party, Umma. 
He was Sir Abdul Rahman el Mahdi 
Pasha, son of the original Mahdi whose 
fanatic followers held the Sudan for 
more than a decade before its reconquest 
by Lord Kitchener’s historic Nile ex- 
pedition. 
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FRANCE: President Who? 
The custodians of the graystone Elysée 


Palace, once the Paris home of Madame 


Pompadour and the residence of French 
Presidents during the Second and Third 
Republics, last week scratched their 


heads over baths and beds. The 228-year- 
Old palace has 40 rooms but just two 


bathrooms—installed by Admiral Jean 
Darlan when he was heir-apparent to 
Marshal Pétain. 

The tubs, however, were made to fit 
the diminutive admiral. Now the tubs 
as well as the beds had to be prepared 
for a future President of France. Run- 
ning over the list of leading candidates 
was no help to the Elysée custodians. 
There was the Socialist Vincent Auriol, 
short; Edouard Herriot, proud of his girth; 
and Charles de Gaulle, all 6 feet $ inches 


of him, The Elysée custodians postponed 
buying the beds and left Darlan’s tubs in 
eir places. 

Their indecision typified France’s state 
ot mind. The Nov. 10 elections made the 
Communists the largest French party. But 
even in combination with their fellow 
Marxists, the Socialists, the Communists 
were still not strong enough to form a 
government, The other French parties 
could not agree sufficiently among them- 
selves to put together an anti-Communist 
regime, 

In any case, the government of Presi- 

ent-Premier Georges Bidault will resign 
When the National Assembly holds its first 
meeting on Nov. 28. At that time it will 
either be asked to continue on a caretaker 
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basis, or a temporary coalition will be set 
up. Not until Dec. 24 following the elec- 
tion of the upper house of Parliament can 
France begin to form a regularly organ- 
_ ized government and elect a President. 

Meanwhile, lack of a Marxist majority 
might slow the progress of nationaliza- 
tion, which has already embraced coal 


mines, utilities, some banks and insur- 
ance companies, 


TRIESTE: Brain Doctor Wanted 


“Any man who wants the job should be 
sent to a psychiatrist.” 

That was Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes’s comment last week on the gov- 
ernorship of Trieste. His interpreter, 
Charles E. (Chip) Bohlen, was puzzled 
for a moment. Psychiatry was a new word 


at the circular oak table where the Big* 


Four meet. He turned toward Foreign 
Minister V. M. Molotoff and translated it 
as “brain doctor.” 

All week the four foreign ministers, 
meeting in their 37th floor headquarters 
in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, argued 
about the powers of the daring man who 
will have the task of keeping order in 
seething Trieste. The Soviets want a 
weak governor with the greatest margin 
of control vested in the city council. The 
Americans and British, on the other hand, 
feel that the governor needs broad and 
strong powers, including complete au- 
thority over the local police force to cope 
with the highly organized Slav minority. 

By the evening of Nov. 14 








YUGOSLAVIA: Bill Rendered 

To Prince Metternich is attributed the 
celebrated remark that Austria would 
“astonish the world by its ingratitude.” 
Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia has coined no 
epigrams on the subject of gratitude, but 
he has become a specialist in astonishing 


the world. Last week the marshal dem- 
onstrated his talents again. When the 


Yugoslavs received the news that Secre- 
tary of State James F, Byrnes had ordered 


the release of Danube shipping (includ: 


ing 167 Yugoslav craft) held by the United 


States Army, they immediately served 
notice that they would ask for $6,750,000 


compensation—in addition to the boats. 
They claimed they had lost “401 working 
days” because their vessels “were not 
returned. at the proper time.” War-dam- 
aged railroads had been unable to assume 
the shipping burden normally borne by 
river barges and tugs. 
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CHINA: Black Blood 


Shanghai Chinese glancing up and 
down the columns of their newspapers 
saw advertisements headed in big black 
characters: “Hsieh Chiang”: (blood 
starch). Accompanying the blurb, “a 
quick restorative for depleted systems,” 
was a picture of several bottles and 
tubes and the English words: “Normal 
Human Plasma.” For a pint of -the in- 
vigorating “red and white corpuscles” 
the dealer wanted $25. He also sug- 


gested that “repleted” Chinese write , 
note of thanks to the donor whose name 
appeared on the box. 

The miracle medicine was blood 
plasma donated during the war hy 
Americans for servicemen. Last weed 


the Shanghai office of the American Red 
Cross blew the lid off the million-dolla 


illegal ‘trade. The Foreign Liquidatioy 
Commission, which sold the plasma to, 


Shanghai wholesaler for about 50 cen 


a pint, patched up an explanation, | 


said that 42,000 ppints of plasma sve 
sold by mistake in a 10,000-ton surphs 


Navy medical-supplies deal. The stock. 
pile went at $165 a ton without invep. 
tory following a particularly upsetting 
Okinawa typhoon. 

Legally, surplus plasma must be re. | 
turned to the Red Cross for distribution 
to American hospitals. On Nov. 16, the 
FLC recovered more than 25,000 pints 
from two Shanghai warehouses. But 
some of the plasma already has been 


shipped as far away as Kunming, in 
Southwest China. 


The Empty Chairs 


American Lend-Lease jeeps, painted 3 
cheery red but mounting machine guns 
patrolled the streets outside the remod. 
eled theater in Nanking where the Cli 


nese National Assembly met on Nov, 15. 


Bright new red and blue Kuomintang 
flags decked the inside of the hall. Red 
and white flowers and potted evergreens 

banked the stage. A Chinese soldier had | 
already gone over them with an 





Byrnes’s South Carolina courtesy 
broke down. He glared at Molo- 
toff: “Do you want any treaties 
or not?” This struck home. No 
Trieste agreement would mean 
no Italian treaty and hence no 
Balkan or Finnish treaties—which 
the Russians would like to have 
concluded. Agreement on Tri- 
este would pave the way for the 
all-important discussion of Ger- 
many and of Russia’s urgent de- 
sire to get reparations from the 
Reich’s current production. 
This Monday night the 
months-long, dangerous dead- 
lock was finally smashed at a 
supersecret Big Four meeting, 
when Molotov agreed to permit 
the governor to name and dis- 
miss the police chief, and also to 
assume direct control of the po- 
lice force in any emergency. 
‘In- breaking the backbone 
of Russian resistance, however, 
Byrnes and Bevin made one im- 
portant concession: the elimina- 
tion of a clause permitting the 
governor to declare a state of 


poe 





siege. The only remaining issue 
apt to cause dispute is the Rus- 
sian desire to get American and. ° 
English troops out of Trieste 
within three months after the 
conclusion of an Italian peace 
treaty. 
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Shanghai ads revealed a black market in plasma 


American mine detector. 
Only 1,355 delegates out of a 
possible 2,050 attended. They 
pinned on ribboned identification 
badges and entered the Assem- 
bly hall through two red cere- 
monial arches set up in the 
street. Some wore Western-stvle 
business suits, others the high- 
collared chung shan uniforms or 
old-style long gowns with black 
jackets. Tibetan delegates came | 
in wine-colored, fur-lined robes, | 
‘fur boots, and Western felt hats. 
Mme. Chiang Kai-shek, in a 
beaver coat, moved up and down 

the aisles to greet them. 
Hope Deferred: At 10 
o'clock Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek strolled onto the stage 
and sat down on a high-backed 
chair. The delegates listened to 
the customary reading of Dr 
Sun Yat-sen’s short will and 
bowed three times toward his 
portrait hung at the back of the 
stage. Wu Chih-hui, 82-year-old 
Kuomintang elder statesman an 
the oldest living associate of Dr. 
Sun, the party's founder, spoke 
briefly in a high, piping voice 
that scarcely carried over the 
faulty loudspeaker system. News 
reel cameras began to grind. A 
photographer dropped a 
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If the shoe fits: Nationalists in sprawling Indonesia accepted little Holland’s terms for a joint partnership 


bulb with a loud report. Nervous soldiers 
tossed him out of the hall. 

Then a man in the wings handed 
Chiang some papers. Removing one white 
glove, the generalissimo stood up and 
read a speech hailing the occasion as 
“the beginning of China’s evolution into 
a period of constitutional democracy.” 

For more than a decade Chinese had 
been looking forward to this first meeting 
of the Assembly, scheduled to adopt a 
constitution and end the Kuomintang’s 
one-party rule, But both the Chinese 
Communists and most of the moderate 
Democratic League, the only parties 
which could give the Assembly a repre- 
sentative character, refused to attend, be- 
cause they charged the Nationalists did 
not carry out political and military agree- 
ments they had previously accepted. 
Chiang’s three-day postponement of the 
meeting (NEWSWEEK, Nov. 18) suc- 
ceeded only in bringing in thé small 
Young China party, a Kuomintang satel- 
lite, and the Social Democrats, a splinter 
of the Democratic League. 

In his Plum Village compound in Nan- 
king, Gen. Chou En-lai, for ten years the 
Communist representative to Chiang’s 
government, packed his bags for his re- 
turn to Yenan. There in the Communist 
capital, whole families took to the hills 
in fear of a Nationalist attack. The open- 
ing of the Assembly had only intensified 
China’s internal conflicts. 
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JAPAN: ‘You ----- r 


How much—and how little—the Japa- 
hese have changed was illustrated by an 
incident reported last week by Compton 
Pakenham, chief of NEWSWEEK’s Tokyo 

ureau. Driving into the capital one day, 


Pakenham offered a lift in his car to 
“a distressed-looking creature with a 
huge bundle. 

“He had walked in from Hachioji (29 
miles outside Tokyo) to find some rela- 
tives. He had me stop so he could inquire 
of a policeman about their address. As 
we drove off he bewailed the deteriora- 
tion of the police. He said: “They would 
never speak like that to a man before the 
war. Now they say anata (ordinary form 
of you). Before, they always addressed 
people with kora (untranslatable, but im- 
plying contempt). That shows how bad 
things are. How can we be expected to 
respect them?’ ” 


Hands Down 


A capacity audience of 2,800 GI’s 
crowded into the Emie Pyle Theater in 
Tokyo last week to witness a Japanese- 
American arithmetic contest. On the stage 


Kiyoshi Matsuzaki of the Communications - 


Ministry coolly clicked the beads up and 
down the wires of his soroban, a Japanese 
abacus. Pvt. Thomas N. Wood of the 
240th Finance Company jerkily pushed 
the levers of an American calculating 
machine. 

Matsuzaki’s ancient hand calculator 
bested the intricate Western machine in 
four out of five problems—in all except 
straight multiplication.* His average 
speed for each problem was 30 seconds 
faster than Wood’s. He also made fewer 
errors than the nervous American private, 
whose buddies had bet heavily on him. 
Admiring GI’s nicknamed Matsuzaki “The 
Hands.” 


*On Nov. 14 in a New York City radio 





program 
contest the abacus won again. rated by a Chi- 
nese student of banking named P. T. So, the 


abacus clicked out an ———- problem eigh 
seconds faster than an electric adding machine. 


INDONESIA: Union Now 


On Nov. 4 the order went out from 
Batavia to British, Dutch, and Indo- 
nesian troops: “Cease fire and stand 
fast.” It presaged the end of the year- 
long contest between the Dutch and the 
Indonesian nationalists. On Nov. 15, un- 
der the mediation of the towering Brit- 
ish diplomat, Lord Killearn, representa- 
tives of both sides initialed a plan for a 
partnership, under Queen Wilhelmina, 
between The Netherlands and a “United 
States of Indonesia.” The Hague is ex- 
pected to approve the new Netherlands- 
Indonesian union, although there does 
exist some opposition to it. Because of 
constitutional problems the U. S. I. will 


‘not formally be brought into existence 


until Jan. 1, 1949. 

The plan calls for Dutch recognition 
ot the Republic of Indonesia, pa 
Java, Sumatra, and Madura. The rest 
of the U.S. 1. will consist of two auton- 
omous states, Dutch Borneo and the 
Great East—the — from Bali to 
New Guinea. The Netherlands, wiih 12,- 
712 square miles, and the U.S. 1., with 
735,268 square miles, will jointly man- 
age defense, foreign affairs, and cur- 
rency. 

The Indonesian Republic assured the 
Dutch that they will receive «qual treat- 
ment with natives and that fo:eign busi- 
nesses will not be taxed more heavily 
than Indonesian. But the republic’s Min- 
ister of Economics, a former actor named 
Dr. A. K. Gani, has warned that Bricish, 
Dutch, and American oil interests will 
have to renegotiate their contracts. “In- 
donesia must recognize foreign capital 
and its right to invest here,” he stated, 
“[but] the proceeds of the soil must be 
used for the benefit of the people.” 
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Mr. Bevin and the Forty-Four Henry Wallaces 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


EGYPTIAN GAME 


A new revelation. The most popular game 
of 4000 years ago, interpreted by Parker 
Brothers from ancient Egyptian sources in 
collaboration with the Metropolitan Mu- 


seum of Art, New York. Price $3.00 


We strongly recommend this exciting, 
quick action, fast playing, new game. It is 
excellent. Rich Uncle Pennybags who owns 
most of the town and the “Daily Bugle” 
plays a startling and most novel part in 
this unusual game. Price $3.00 





Most popular of the world’s great standard 
games. Best seller of “best sellers.” Sets 
at $2 and upwards. 


CAMELOT—Best modern board game of skill 
Gray-box set $1.50. Pictorial board set $2; 
with ivoroid men 85 and $7.50 
OOK—aAmerica’s widely loved card game. .75 

MAKE- A-MILLION-— A sensational card game. 

uick climaxes, Exciting action. .75 

FINANCE—Fast action trading game, $1.50 

PIGSKIN—Captain Tom Hamilton’s ‘own game. 
Football at its best. $3.50 

DiG—Letter game played with ‘magic picks.” 

$1.50 

at Popular everywhere. 150 cards. $1.00 
RRY—A great board game. Surprise moves 
wr unusual action, $2.00 


PARKER BROTHERS utc. 


SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 


* CHICAGO LONDON 








The kinship between the revolt 
in the Labor party over British foreign 
policy and the famous case of Mr. Wal- 
lace in this country is much more than 
newspaper-deep. The long letter which 
the British group addressed to Prime 
Minister Attlee has just as many un- 
kind things to say about American 
imperialism as Mr. Wallace 


It is important to note that, although 
the few fellow-travelers in Commons 
have jumped on for the ride, this revolt 
was not started by those who think 
Moscow always right and everybody 
else wrong. True, this group is espe- 
cially strong in its suspicions of Ameri- 
can economic policy and firm in its 
conviction that the result of 





had to say about British im- 
perialism. But the point of 
the two documents is pre- 
cisely the same: The postwar 
world is rapidly being split 
into an American camp and 
a Russian one, and the au- 
thors don’t like it. 

Discipline within the Brit- 
ish Labor party is strong. 
This defection did not upset 
the government, will not 
cause a serious split in the party, and 
will not bring any change in foreign 
policy in the near future. The incident, 
however, is worth more than a casual 
brush-off. The men who brought it 
about are not lightweights. Although 
speaking as Socialists, and having as 
one of their aims the increase of the 
strength of socialism, the views they 
hold on foreign policy are shared by a 
liberal minority in this country. They 
also are shared by minorities—alarmed 
minorities—everywhere in Europe. 





It has been evident for some time 
that the left wing of the Labor party 
contained, in addition to a few secret 
Communist party members and some 
avowed fellow-travelers, a group of 
potential rebels. In current British 
political parlance they are described 
as some young men who believe in 
democratic socialism with the accent 
on the socialism, and some who be- 
lieve in democratic socialism with the 
accent on the democratic—meaning the 
preservation of political and human 
liberties. 

Most of the M. P.’s who signed the 
letter to Mr. Attlee are identified with 
the latter group. Richard H. S. Cross- 
man, who has taken the lead in bring- 
ing up this issue of foreign policy, was 
one of the best British brains in psy- 
chological warfare and functioned bril- 
liantly at General Eisenhower's head- 
quarters. The government recently put 
him on the Palestine Commission. He 
is one of the editors of the weekly New 
Statesman and Nation. By a coinci- 
dence which does not now seem very 
odd, this was the only British paper 
which featured the full text of Mr. 
Wallace’s letter to President Truman. 


our recent election was a 
clear-cut victory for reaction. 
But the question they have 
brought up is looming larger 
and larger everywhere in 
Europe—how to escape get- 
ting caught between the 
American and Russian mill- 
stones. 

Their letter to Mr. Attlee 
contained a capsule analysis 
of the political state of mind 
of the Western world. In it they re- 
vived an idea which was much talked 
of when the Labor government first 
came to power but has gradually 
slipped into limbo as it became evident 
that the Bevin foreign policy would be 
no sharp break with the past. The 
idea was that British socialism would 
take the lead in creating a socialist, as 
distinct from a communist or a capi- 
talist, Europe. 

Many people found this idea attrac- 
tive. It seemed to offer a way out of 
economic chaos and a chance to pre- 
serve the fundamental liberties. In 
those days the conflict between our- 
selves and Russia had not taken such 
clear shape. A lot of harsh words have 
been spoken since then and the fears 
of those who see an ultimate choice 
approaching have increased. These 
changes in the scene are reflected in 
one paragraph of the letter to the Prime 
Minister: “We believe that the oppor- 
tunities for the establishment of social 
democratic policies in countries suit- 
able by tradition and by structure for 
them will not long continue to exist 
if our present policy continues.” 





Evidently the 44 rebellious M.P.’s 
will not cause as much immediate 
trouble for their government as Mr. 
Wallace did singlehanded for his. But ; 
they are speaking a language and voic- 
ing a dissatisfaction which will be un- 
derstood and will have an appeal 
beyond their own group and their own 
country. It is worth repeating that the 
essence of this attitude is critical 
toward the United States but also 
toward Russia, seeing as the outcome 
of their present policies only ines- 
capable conflict. 
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EMPLOYERS MUTUALS WRITE: 


Public Liability . . Automobile ... Plate Glass... 
Burglary ... S Workmen’ $ Compensation .. + Fidelity 
Bonds . “Group Health, Accident, Hospitalization 

and other casualty insurance... Fire... Tornado 

. Extended Coverage . tuland Marine . .. and 
allied lines of indgrance. All policies are non- 
assessable, * Branch offices in principal cities. 
Consult 4 Your telephone directory. 


HOW EMPLOYERS MUTUALS OF WAUSAU 





help vou to keep..forever.. 


The difference between income and 
expenditures is yours to keep—for- 
ever—if you protect it. 

That is the purpose of insurance— 
to protect the assets of a business 
or an individual. 

An accident, a disastrous fire, a rob- 
bery might wipe out your investment 
or your savings for years to come. 
If you take a chance that disaster 
will not strike you or your business, 
you may save a little. But disaster 
does strike someone—hour after 
hour, day after day. 

Through Employers Mutuals many 
thousands of policyholders share 
their chances of loss. Each pays his 
small share of the total cost; each 
gains protection against disaster. 
And, because Employers Mutuals 
are soundly and economically man- 
aged, each receives the benefits in 
dividends on every dollar he pays in. 


Employers Mutuals Help Reduce 
Your Insurance Costs further 
through complete safety engineer- 
ing service, industrial nursing, and 


health and safety training that do— 


much to reduce the chances of acci- 
dent and occupational disease. As 
the accident frequency rate goes 
down, so does the cost of your in- 
surance. 


make Insurance Understandable 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN | 


ESTABLISHED 191) 


, EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


STABLISHED 1935 


Home Office: WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 


part of all you earn 


If you are an employer: one out o 
every 25 men and women employed this} 
year will be killed or seriously injured 


in accidents at work. 


drive: one out of every 28 motor vehisl 
cles will kill or seriously injure a man, 

woman or child this year. Hundreds off 
thousands of drivers will have accidents} 
involving property damage totalling over} 
$600,000,000. How much could youl 
afford tc pay for one of these accidents? j 
Wherever you live: there will be a fire} 
in one out of every 100 dwelling places} 
this year, at an average cost of $325.61.}) 


Employers Mutuals representatives are) 
trained to analyze both business and | 
personal requirements for protection] 
against loss. Ask for a survey of your} 
coverage—what you have and what you} 
need for full protection. 


FREE... This j 
BIG little book that helps you understand |} 
insurance—“A Dictionary of Insurance 
Terms—How to Understand Insurance and |} 
Buy It Intelligently.”” Over 200 insurance 
terms defined, with examples. Ask any Em- 
ployers Mutuals man for 
a copy, or write on your 
business letterhead to 
Insurance Informa- 
tion Bureau, Em- 
ployers Mutuals of 
Wausau, Wau- 
sau, Wisconsin. 
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CHRISTMAS: Lots ll Trees 


During the war, shortages of railway 


rolling stock and farm help and 35-mile 
restrictions on truck tr: ansport crippled 


the Christmas-tree trade in Canada’s 
maritime provinces of New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia. Exports were restricted 
to the Eastern United States, with a few 
trees going to Iceland to decorate Ameri- 
can troop barracks. 

But Santa Claus has work this year in 
the maritimes. New Brunswick expects to 
export an all-time record of 1,400,000 fir 
and spruce trees, more than 600 railway 
carloads. Nova Scotia hopes to send out 
even more. Besides the usual exports to 
Eastern States, trees will go as far as 
Ohio and Louisiana and even to Central 
America and Venezuela. 

Last week hundreds of war veterans 
were back on maritime farms, helping 
their parents cut six years’ accumulated 
growth of trees 5- to 9-feet high and, 
incidentally, reclaiming much-needed 
pasture land. 


in Nova Sota) Cerry McCeer loves a 


fight. Within a month after starting his 
1935-36 term as mayor of Vancouver, he 


cleaned out the gambling dens, book- 


makers and brothels. Then he floated a 


$1,000,000 bond issue to build a new city 
hall, one of Vancouver’s finest buildings. 
Launching a drive to cut the city’s debt, 
by unilateral action if necessary, he 
threatened to throw into the bay any 
bailiff who came to take over the city. 

Almost since 1916 when, at 28, he was 
elected to the British Columbia legisla- 
ture, McGeer’s unorthodox monetary 
theories have been a thorn to the Lib- 
erals. After parrying his attacks in Parlia- 
ment for ten years, Prime Minister Mac- 
kenzie King tried to quiet him finally in 
June 1945 by sending him to the Senate. 
Even in that august chamber, which Mc- 
Geer, dubbed “the finest old-age pension 
club in the world,”* he talked at such 
length that weary senators last August 
introduced a “Muzzle McGeer” bill to 
limit speeches. 

Last week, at 58, McGeer opened his 


~~ 








Canadian Pacific Railway 


Plowshares for Poles: Although the Moscow-influenced Polish Government 
wrangled with the supporters of the former Polish government-in-exile about Polish 
art treasures hidden in Canada (Newsweek, Nov. 18), the first group of 1,700 
recently discharged Polish soldiers who chose exile on Canadian farms rather than 
return to Poland, arrived at Halifax Nov. 12. Before they departed for the West, they 
were welcomed by J. W. S. Grocholski, president of the Canadian Polish Congress. 





VANCOUVER: McGeer’s Plunge 
Sen. Gerald G. McGeer, Canadian 


temperamental counterpart of ex-Mayor 
Fiorello H. La Guardia of New York, last 


week took an almost unprecedented sec- 
ond plunge into the rough-and-tumble of 
Vancouver's civic politics. Rarely, if ever 


before, had a member of Canada’s staid, 


inn noid Vpper Howse 0} Pall 
\\ X aN 


campaign with a characteristic blast at 
the Vancouver underworld: “I'm warn- 
ing the gamblers and racketeers now. 
You had better get on your way. I'm 
coming after you. You've had your day, 
and there’s no use waiting till I get 
you. Itll be just that much tougher.” 
Then he took a sideswipe at King and the 


British Columbia Premier, John Hart: 


QUA Wate ga a 




























Newsweex, Novemper 95, 104g 
The city hall was now, he said, ‘ 
cophagus of embalmed dolly 


McGeer’s chances for reelection are 


good. He is backed by the Non-Partisay’ 
Association, an old-line Liberal-Conseryy. 
tive coalition formed to prevent election’ 


of a Socialist-CCF mayor. The CCF lost. 
by only 581 votes in 1945. His chances 


of rebuilding the city’s dwindling wy 


boom are not quite so good. While vet. ™ 
erans have flocked to Vancouver’s tem. 


perate climate and ‘scenic beauty for 
their discharge, the city’s postwar econ | 
omy is being stifled by the quick return of 
prewar conditions. Loss of war contracty” 
has cut shipbuilding employment from 
80,000 to less than 8,500. There are # 
more than three unemployed for every #| 
job vacancy, although Montreal and’ 
Toronto have about twice as many va. + 
cancies as job seekers. Excessive freight } 
rates and high labor costs discourage | 
new industries. 

McGeer’s program is typical: Refund’ 
Vancouver’s debt; modernize its obsolete. 
transportation system; demand _ lower 
freight rates and a share of taxes a 
the provincial government. 


Po 


RAILROADS: Rise and Fight 


Last Oct. 10, the Railway Association 
of Canada, on behalf of 23 member come © 
panies, chiefly the privately owned Ca) 
nadian Pacific and the government’ 
owned Canadian National, asked for a 30) 
per cent rise in freight rates, with smaller 
increases on coal and coke. Their ree. 
sons: While rates, with minor exceptions,” 
have remained static since 1939, wages” 
have risen 27.5 per cent, or $79,200,000. 
a year (not including a $17,000,000 
wage hike granted Oct. 18), and costs 
of materials have climbed from 24 to 94° 
per cent, or $52,800,000 a year. 

By last week, it was clear that the railed 
ways would have a tough time getting’ 
their increase. The west was up in arms; 
representatives of the four western pro! 
vincial governments met in Edmonton to" 
plan a joint attack. But they disagreed on 
tactics. 

For example, British Columbia aa 
Alberta insist that they should not suffer” 
from the mountain differential, which 
provides a higher rate to ship from west 
to east than from east to west. But all | 
agreed that the west as a whole would \J 
suffer much more from higher rates than | 
would Quebec and Ontario, with their J 
bigger and more concentrated popul 
tions. They also knew that new rates | 
probably would be higher in the wet 
than the east because water and road | 
competition in the east would hold in- 


creases in check. ; 
Cabinet sources in Ottawa said there 7 


was no chance that the railroads would } 
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PAINTED FOR JONES @ LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION BY ORISON MAC PHERSON 














WITHOUT STEEL WIRE ROPE— 


CONSTRUCTION WOULD DEPEND 
ON SLOW, COSTLY LABOR 


OF MEN AND BEASTS 
Without steel wire rope, construction would 


still be done by slow, costly, antiquated meth- 
ods. Use of these old methods would prevent 


the undertaking of present-day projects of 
great magnitude. Construction jobs, of neces- 


sity, would be small and local. The burden of 


all the heavy work would still be placed upon 
men and beasts. 


Today, huge machines of steel perform the 
miracles of construction you see all about you. 


They work easily, swiftly, irresistibly, yet seem- 
ingly without effort. Strong, sinewy, flexible, 


steel wire rope controls and transmits their 
tremendous power. 


Tomorrow the work of moving mountains, 
filling valleys, damming rivers, dredging chan- 
nels, building bridges, erecting buildings will go 


forward at an even faster pace. Larger, more 
powerful machines controlled by wire rope will 
enable greater marvels of engineering achieve- 
ment — thanks to wire rope, such as the Pre- 


cisionhilt ropes made by Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corporation from J&L “a 


Controlled Quality steel. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN 


STEEL CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


CONTROLLED QUALITY STEELS 

















WITH ROPES OF STEEL 





Biggest earth moving job, 75 million cu. 
yds., forming 2 mile embankment will be 


involved in building Garrison Dam on the 


Missouri River above Bismarck, $. D. 
Dirt will all be handled by big shovels, 


scrapers and earth movers, directed and 
controlled by steel wire rope. 


First skyscraper (12 stories) was Home 
Insurance Bldg., Chicago, erected 1888. 


World’s highest buildings all in U. S.— 
Highest is Empire State with 102 stories 


towering 1,260 feet, There are ¢¢ buildings 


over 500 feet high in New York and to 
other cities, which would have been impos- 
sible to erect without wire rope. 


World's Ind largest air fleld, 1,600 actes, 


is the new Greater Pittsburgh airport, now 
under construction by the Board of Com- 


missioners of Allegheny County, Penn- 
sylvania. Only New York’s Idlewild Field, 


also under construction, will be larger. 


Pittsburgh field will be completed in 1948 


at a cost of $25 millions. More than 


3,000,000 cubic yards of earth and rock 


; will be moved with powerful steel-built 


equipment, most of it controlled by steel 


‘ ‘ 
wire rope. Pittsburgh airport with 8 run- 
ways 150 ft. wide, 6,000 to 9,600 feet long, 
will load jo planes at one time, handle 


planes in and out every 30 seconds. 
1,607,000 miles of the 314 million miles 


| of roads, streets and alleys in U.S. are paved. 


200,000 new irrigated farms and reclama- 
tion of drought areas on 10,000,000 acres are 
projects of U. S. Bureau of Reclamation. 


Those already authorized by Congress will 
employ 00,000 workmen. 


Notable bridges of United States are 


Golden Gate over San Francisco Bay, a 
suspension bridge with channel span of 


4,200 feet; the Huey P. Long, over the 
Mississippi River at New Orleans, a can- 
tilever bridge with channel span of 3,524 


feet; the Bayonne over Kill Van Kill River, 


| New York City, a steel arch bridge with 


channel span of 1,675 feet; the Castleton 
over Hudson River, in New York State, 


a simple truss bridge with channel span cf 
1,008 feet; and the Martinez at Suisun Bay, 


| California, a vertical lift bridge with a 


horizontal clearance of 291.5 feet. 
Largest concrete dam in world is Grand 


Coulee, in Washington, $50 feet high, 4,173 


feet long and creates a lake 151 miles long. 


Preforming wire rope reduces strains as 
wire and strands are bent and permanently 
set into helical shape they take in the 
finished rope. This makes a very flexible, 
“relaxed” rope which is easier to handle and 
longer wearing. When cut, preformed wire 
rope does not ravel. Wires broken in service 
lie flat, do not catch worker’s hands and 
clothing. For more information about J&L 
Permaset Preformed Wire Rope write 
Publicity Manager, Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corporation, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





KING MEANS BEST IN EVERYTHING 
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“Lion Hunt," painted especially for the : 
, Brown-Forman Collection by Walter A. Weber me 


BROWN-FORMAN'S 


BLENDED W 


Fitting climax to great moments — Brown-Forman’s 
King Whisky from KENTUCKY! Enjoy its deQMQtiba ful 
smooth, mellow flavor; the choice of discriminating 
thousands everywhere. Serve King to treat yourself 
and honor your guests. Order today at your favorite 


club, bar or package store. 


BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION 
At Louisville in Kentucky 


*The straight whiskies in this product are 57 months or more old. 
© 19%6—B. F. DIST. CORP. 35% straight whiskies; 65% grain neutral spirits. 86 proof, 
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Berreta would be President at . 
URUGUAY: Neighbor Trouble 


Born of war and international rivalries, 
the little republic of Uruguay came into 
the world in 1828 as a buffer state be- 
tween Argentina and Brazil. In the years 
that followed, it maintained its inde- 
pendence and grew into one of the most 
democratic and progressive countries of 
South America. But always there were 
Argentines who remembered that in 
colonial days, Uruguay, like Bolivia, 
Paraguay, and much of Southern Brazil, 
had been part of a great vice-royalty that 
was ruled from Buenos Aires. They 
dreamed of a new, imperial Argentina 
that would include all this lost land. 

Argentines who thought like this were 
among those who made the Colonels’ 
Revolution of June 1948. Since then, 
Uruguay’s lot has not been a happy one. 
There have been no open attacks. But 
President Juan D. Perén’s government has 
refused export permits for wheat, salt, and 
other things for which Uruguay is com- 
pletely dependent on Argentina. Travel 
between the two countries has been made 
uncomfortable. Argentine newspapers and 
radios have denounced the Uruguayan 
Government because it sided with the 
United States against Perén. This anti- 
Uruguayan campaign has died down in 
recent months, and on Nov. 18, Perén 
proclaimed that “Argentina is not seeking 
to form any bloc of nations.” Nevertheless, 
Argentina will be an important issue when 
Uruguayans go to the polls on Nov. 24 to 
elect a President, Vice President, Con- 
gress, and local officials. 


; Three vs. One: The Argentine issue 
is symbolized by 73-year-old Sen. Luis 
Alberto de Herrera, Presidential candidate 
of the ultra-conservative, pro-Argentine, 


isolationist Blanco Nacionalista party, The 
Peronistas in Argentina support him, and 
he has borrowed many of Perdn’s cam- 
paign methods. He makes the same 
demagogic promises to the Uruguayan 
equivalent of the Argentine descamisados 
(shirtless ones). And his main themes are 
national sovereignty, anti-Bradenism, and 
opposition to the government’s anti- 
Argentine and pro-United States policy. 
His election would move Uruguay into 
the Argentine camp. 

Three candidates oppose Herrera. All 
are members of the Colorado party, but 
they represent different factions. Tomas 
Berreta is the standard bearer of the 
progressive Batllista faction that controls 
the present government. Don Tomas 

~ prides himself on being of humble origin 
and a man of the people. His followers 
say that he sits on his little farm outside 
Montevideo, drinks maté (tea), and 
meditates on the country’s problems. 
Rafael Schiaffino is running for two more 
conservative Colorado splinters, and for- 
mer President Alfredo Baldomir, also a 
conservative, for the Baldomirista faction. 

The Communists have no candidate. 
Uruguayan Communists blame the weak- 
ness of their party on Russian propa- 
ganda. They say that every time a Soviet 
agent arrives in Uruguay, the local party 
loses another member. 

The Uruguayan constitution provides 
that if a number of different candidates 
for the same office run on the ballot of 
the same party, the one who receives the 
most votes gets all the votes cast for all 
that party’s candidates. In spite of their 
factional differences, Berreta and Schiaf- 
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ee of a buffer state 


fino are running on the same Colorado 
ballot. So the issue is actually between 
both of them and Herrera. 


President or College? To non- 
Uruguayans, this is confusing, Still more 
confusing is the fact that none of these 
candidates may ever be President, At the 
same election, Uruguavans will vote on 
two constitutional amendments, The more 
important of these would replace the 


President by a colegiado, or executive 
council of nine members. 

The campaign has been heated. The 
government got off to a bad start because 
of serious strikes and a plague of locusts 
which damaged crops. The Herreristas 
loudly and mercilessly blamed the govern- 
ment for not solving these problems, and 
hammered away on charges of govern- 
ment graft and corruption, When the 
government prohibited certain Herrerista 
political advertisements on the radio be- 
cause they were below minimum stand- 
ards of public decency, the Herrerista 
press blazed with indignation protests 
against “censorship.” But before too much 
damage was done, the strikes were settled, 
a counterattack was opened on cases of 
Herrerista graft, and the radio censorship 
was lifted. And Berreta’s red-painted 
campaign planes flew confidently over 
Montevideo. 


woo 


COLOMBIA: Stormy Weather 


The 31st of October was a rainy, 
gloomy day in Bogota, Colombia, unfit 
for man or beast to be out of doors. For 
thousands of Bogotafios it was one of the 
most miserable days on record. When 
they left their offices and workshops at 
the end of the day, they had to walk to 
their homes in the suburbs or put up at 
smelly, second-rate hotels along the way. 
The taxi drivers’ union, furious at the 
gasoline shortage caused by a strike of 
oil workers, had lined up hundreds of 
taxis on streetcar lines leading out of the 
city and tied up all traffic. Groups of 
drivers, bolstered by bands of urchins, 
waved red banners and shouted “vivas” 
for the tie-up. It was not broken until 
after midnight, when tanks and armored 
cars cleared the streets. 

This was the climax of weeks of strikes 
and labor unrest which put President 
Mariano Ospina Pérez in a difficult posi- 
tion. Suave in his ways and adverse to 
violence, he was wary of measures which 
would enrage the workers. ‘The result: 
From opposite sides, the workers and the 
upper and middle classes thought him 
weak. ; 

Last week_the strike wave began to 
subside. But it was too late to save 
Ospina’s government. Liberal congress- 
men voted against further collaboration , 
with the Conservative President, and on 
Nov. 14 the five Liberal members of the 
coalition Cabinet resigned. Next day, 
the five Conservative Ministers also re- 
signed. The President would have to 
start all over again. 
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The kids called David “Monkey Face” 


Desperate: In Chicago Criminal 
Court, Davin RuceE, 16, was placed on 
four years’ probation for sending a letter 
to his employer, Philip Weiss, threatening 
to kill Weiss’s son and daughter unless he 
was given $5,000. Ruge, dubbed “Mon- 
key Face” by his schoolmates, wanted 
the money for plastic surgery. The judge 
received countrywide offers of funds for 
an operation on the boy’s face. 


Honors: Joun R. Mort, 81, YMCA 
leader was chosen by a Norwegian jury 
to share the $34,000, 1946 Nobel Peace 
Prize with Emimty GREENE BAtcn, 79, 
former Wellesley, Mass., college professor 
(fired in 1918 for pacifism) and honorary 
president of the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom. (The 
Norwegian Communist press stormed 
against the peace awards as an insult to 
the “glorious Soviet Union.” Their candi- 
dates: Premier Joseph Stalin and Alex- 
andra Kollontay, former Soviet envoy to 
Sweden.) 

Chemistry Prize (joint winners): JAMES 
B. Sumner, 59, of Cornell University, 


first scientist to crystallize an enzyme;. 


Joun Howarp Norturop, 55, and WEN- 
DELL M. STANLEY, 42, both of the Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research in 
Princeton, N.J., for preparing enzymes 
and virus proteins in pure form. 

Physics Prize: Percy WiLLiAMs Bripc- 
MAN, 64, of Harvard University, for his 
discoveries in high-pressure physics. 

Literature Prize: HERMANN HEsseE, 69, 
Swiss (German-born) novelist, poet, and 
essayist. 


Gardener: GrorcE WuirTe, 56, pro- 
ducer, went to work cultivating gera- 
niums at the San Diego,-Calif., county 
poor farm. White had been on pick-and- 
shovel detail at the county road camp 
since he was sentenced to one year for 
hit-and-run driving Aug. 23. 





Dress: Feeling 
gay and friendly, the 
DukKE AND DUCHESS 
oF WINpsoR arrived 
on the Queen Eliza- 
beth ready to talk to 
reporters. The duch- 
ess described _ her 
clothes: blue wool 
suit, cerise jersey 
blouse (“I'd say it 
was cherry-colored,” 
the former king sug- 
gested), striped silk 
hat, and no jewels, 
as most of them were 
stolen in England. 
“Tm wearing a blue 
suit, as you can see,” 
the duke offered, 
adding it was eight 
or nine years old. 
The Duke said they 
expected to visit this 
country and possibly Canada until May. 





Separated: GENE TiIERNEY, movie ac- 
tress, and OLEG Cassini, dress designer; 
after five years, in Hollywood, Nov. 11. 
Rumors have linked Miss Tierney’s name 
with that 6f Tyrone Power, actor, who re- 
cently separated from his wife, Anna- 
bella, actress. 


Return: Hans Tuomsen, 55, former 
German Chargé d’Affaires in Washington, 
was flown to the capital from Germany in 
Army custody. Thomsen, once the leading 
Nazi here, will testify in a grand-jury 
probe of perjury charges growing out of 
the 1944 mass sedition trial. 


Thomsen, back on a different mission 





Associated Press 


The duke and duchess arrive, informal in mood and dress 


Crash and Bang: Ranpo.px Cuurcn- 
ILL, journalist and son of Winston 
Churchill, escaped injury in an auto acci- 
dent 10 miles outside of Muncie, Ind. 
Churchill’s car lost a wheel while he was 
driving from Chicago to Richmond, Ind., 
for a lecture engagement at Earlham 
College. 

SEN. THEODORE G, BiLBo, 69, of Mis- 
sissippi went to a hospital with a bumped 
and swollen nose after driving his car into 
the rear end of a truck in Poplarville, 


Miss. 


Advice: Earnest A. Hooron, Har- 
vard anthropologist, advised women to 
marry the “butter-ball type,” who loves 
eating, comfort, informality, and people. 
Hooton warned against the “he-man,” a 
heel-banger who grows old quickly, and 
the “string bean,” who dislikes people 
and suffers from chronic fatigue. 


Died: MANUEL DE Faia, 69, Span- 
ish composer; near Cérdoba, Argentina, 
Nov. 14 (see page 93). 

Joun J. PELLEy, 68, president of the 
Association of American Railroads; in 
Washington, Nov. 12. A onetime Illinois 
Central station clerk, Pelley became the 
railroad industry’s leading spokesman and 
its wartime mobilizer. 

CamiLLo CarpinaL Caccia DominI- 
ont, 69, ranking Cardinal in the Order of 
Deacons; in Rome, Nov. 12. A protégé of 
the late Pope Pius XI, he served as Vati- 
can majordomo and was named Cardinal 
in 1935. 

James KEnnis, 63, song writer; in New 
York, Nov. 15. Kendis was co-author 
(with Herman Paley) of “I’m Forever 
Blowing Bubbles,” which sold more than 
3,000,000 copies, and “If I Had My 
Way.” 

James J. Wacker, 65, onetime Tam- 
many stalwart and mayor of New York 
City from 1926 to 1932; in Manhattan, 
Nov. 18 (see page 36). 




















Woman With a Whim of Iron 


She had the determination of Tugboat Annie, and 
she wanted to know! 

She wanted to know how you can tell a Budd-built 
car when you see one. How you can know that it’s 
built of stainless steel from end to end, from truck to 
roof, inside and out—the strongest, safest car built. 

Here’s one way to identify a stainless steel car 
—the kind that is only built by Budd. 

Look above the silvery fluted sides. Look above 
the broad panorama windows. See that curve be- 
tween the side and the roof? 


If it’s smooth, the car has only a thin stainless steel 
icing. Just a shimmering skin. It is not a stainless 
steel car and Budd did not build it. 

But if it’s deeply corrugated, then the roof adds 
its own girder-like strength to the rest of the car’s 
structure. And it’s welded to stainless steel frames, 
which, in turn, are welded to a stainless steel floor, 
end posts and center-sill. And Budd built it. 

That’s one way you tell a Budd car—just look 
above the windows. 


The Budd Company, Railway Division, Phila. 
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Red Blood for Blue Babies 


For the so-called “blue babies”*—chil- 
dren whose malformed hearts cannot 
pump enough blood to the lungs to pick 
up the oxygen the body needs—a delicate 
operation first performed two years ago 


at Johns Hopkins Hospital by Dr. Alfred 


Blalock promised life and hope (NEws- 


WEEK, May 28, 1945), 


To overcome this congenital defect, 
Blalock joined either the subclavian or 
innominate artery (two branches which 


lead to the spinal cord, brain, and arms) 
to a pulmonary artery, thereby shunting 
increased blood to the lungs. Blalock’s 


operation was highly successful, but 


there was always some danger that pa- 
ralysis might follow the joining of the 
pulmonary artery with those leading to 


the brain and arms, 


Last week in the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, three Chicago 


doctors, Willis J. Potts, Sidney Smith, 


side of the pulmonary artery were tied 
together with silk thread; later perma- 


nent new tissue covered them. 
Not all blue babies born with crippled 


hearts can be saved by the new opera- 
tion, the doctors admitted. But in the 


majority of cases, it would help to prevent 


hopeless invalidism and possible death 
within ten or twelve years. 


er 


Hate and Tooth Decay 
The same psychic upsets which cause 


_Stomach ulcers, high blood pressure, and 


other physical ailments may also be re- 
sponsible for a large share of dental cavi- 


ties and pyorrhea. 
“People actually hate with their teeth,” 


Dr. Edward J. Ryan of Evanston, IIl., 
warned last week. “When a person is 


angry, he usually grinds his teeth to 


gether, curls back his lips, and mutters 
threats between his clenched teeth. Cer- 
tainly physical damage to the teeth re- 
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and Stanley Gibson, reported a new sur- 


gical technique which apparently elimi- 
nates this difficulty and which, since 
Sept. 18, has saved the lives of two 
blue babies. 


Instead of tapping the less important 


arteries, the Chicago doctors joined the 
body’s main artery, the great aorta, which 


gives rise to all branches of the circu- 
latory system, to the pulmonary artery. 


To allow the blood to flow through the 
aorta and, at the same time, to keep it 


from gushing through the tiny incision 
made in the outside of ‘the aorta’s wall, 
they devised a special clamp. This inci- 


sion and the similar one made in the 





*Oxygen deficiency causes cyanosis, with bluish 
complexion and purple lips. 


International 
New cure for the blues: Drs. Potts, Smith, and Gibson with cyanosis victim 


sults from an emotional disturbance of 


° ” 
this nature, 

Dental diseases, Dr. Ryan explained, 
occur through changes. in the saliva, the 
normal protective solution covering the 


“ ’ 
teeth. “When a person is upset, the 
chemical make-up of the blood changes. 
Since saliva is only a refined form of the 


blood, it is reasonable to expect that the 


chemical make-up of saliva also under- 


goes a change in periods of stress, thus 
exposing the teeth and gums to infection 
... and probably causing lesions in the 
soft tissues of the mouth.” 

However, for the benefit of optimists 
who might jump to the conclusion that 
keeping cool all day keeps the doctor 
away, Dr. Ryan warned that he had no 


es 


cure-all. There still are plenty of causes 
of tooth decay besides rage, jitters, and 
phobias. 


Nervous in the Service 
By the end of his first official inspec. 


tion of an Army neuropsychiatric hos- 
pital Gen. Elliot Cooke was muttering; 


“Everybody's crazy but me and thee, 


and sometimes I think thee is a little 
crazy.” 


There were soldier-patients who didn't 
look sick but who had violent pains with 


no organic cause. There were hypochon- 
driacs who feared death and disease, 


some everyday bed wetters, and a large 


number of anxiety types. Whatever the 
symptoms, the ward doctor had one 
word for all—psychoneurotic. 


Cooke, a 55-year-old infantryman who 


had come up through the ranks from 
private to brigadier general, didn’t know 
a psychoneurosis from delirium tremens, 


So it was with some surprise that he 
found himself detailed in 1943 by Gen. 
George C. Marshall as member of a com- 


mittee of “eminent specialists” assigned 
to determine just what a psychoneurosis 


was, how it had managed to infiltrate 
into the Army, and what should be done 


about it. 
Cooke's firsthand facts, gleaned from 


tireless traveling to hospitals in the Unit- 
ed States and to American battle lines 


in North Africa and the Pacific, were 


“too important,” General Marshall said, 
to be “buried in the files of the War De- 
partment.” Again on order from his top 


chief, General Cooke wrote a book, pub- 


lished last week, called “All But Me and 
Thee.”* In doughfoot language and with 
no quarter given for overassured “brass,” 


confused Army psychiatrists, or deadbeat 


Gl’s, Cooke, for the first time, brings 
psychiatry down to the foxhole level. 
Racking the Eight Balls: When 


Cooke began his assignment, the War 


Department personnel-division situation 
was acute. At the height of the fighting 
in North Africa, nearly as many men 


were being discharged from the services 

each month as were coming in. 
Induction-station psychiatrists were 

frantic. Many feared that as many as 25 


per cent of their inductees were doubt: 


ful psychological risks. In July 1943, the 
Veterans Administration pushed a law 
through Congress making a psychoneu- 


rosis a line-of-duty ailment and granting 
physical-disability benefits to all men 
discharged for that reason. This came at 


a time when almost 50 per cent of all 


medical discharges were for psychoneu- 
roses. 


At first Cooke was regarded with brisk 


contempt by his fellow officers, who 
were too busy trying to win a war to 
bother with what they thought were 


goldbricks. But because he was a first- 


*All But Me and Thee. By Elliot D. Cooke. In- 
fantry Journal Press. 215 pages. $2.75. 

















Gone are the days when 


record-keeping involved 
the use of many bulky 
filing cabinets... when reference to 


files was a slow, laborious process! 
Now ... with Recordak micro- 
filming +++ you can “de-bulk” your 


files . .. store letters, documents, 
papers of every kind in 2% of their 
original space ... make reference 


quick, easy. 
Costs are surprisingly low 


With yourown Recordak equipment, 
you can microfilm 1000 letters for $1. 


And the Recordak Microfilming Serv- 


SRECORDP 


Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


ice will do it for you—in your office 


or ina Renwick branch office—for 


- very little more. 


7 7 7 


Because it saves such tremendous 
amounts of space . . . and because 
it’s so inexpensive . . . Recordak 


microfilming has unlimited possibil- 
ities for use in almost any business. 


To help yourself judge how it may 
be useful to you, read—"50 Billion 


Records Can’t Be Wrong.” Write 
for it—it’s free. 


Recordak Corporation 
Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Co. 


350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


originator of modern microfilming 
—and its uses in business systems 
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solves storage problems ror speeds reference to files 
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Today, as never before, time 
is money. 


“Flash Bakes” of two minutes 
and even less can be obtained 
with surface coatings formu- 
lated with Monsanto’s new 
melamine resin, Resimene 875. 
In most finislfing plants, long 
on orders and short on man- 
power, equipment and space 
... this short curing cycle is 


welcome like nothing else 


could be. 


Full details, samples, techni- 
cal help will be sent to you, 
your finishing superintendent, 
your supplier. Simply write, 
wire, or phone: MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Plastics 
Division, Springfield 2, Mass. 
In Canada, Monsanto Ltd., 
Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver, 


Resimene: Reg, U.S. Pat. Off. 





MONSANTO 
PLASTICS 


“SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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rate soldier with a string of medals, who 
had been wounded at Belleau Wood in 
the first world war, even the most hard- 
bitten commanders began to listen to 
him. 

Toughest to reach was “Jimmie-the- 
Hard,” chief of a crack infantry division, 
who had sent nearly 1,000 men to hos- 
pitals as psychoneurotics. “Of course I 
got rid of those weaklings,” he told 
Cooke. “This is a man’s outfit.” Other 
two-star generals were also using the 
Medical Corps to eliminate the “eight 
balls,” Cooke discovered. And the har- 
ried Medical Corps, aware that the divi- 
sion chiefs did not want the psychoneu- 
rotics back, finally arrived at a simple 
solution: a medical discharge for physi- 
cal disability. 

Gangplank Fever: At Camp Ed- 
wards on Cape Cod, Cooke inspected 
some 2,800 denim-clad men confined for 
jumping ship or contracting gangplank 
fever just before going overseas. Some 
splintered their glasses and threw away 
their false teeth. Others broke windows, 
swore at officers and sentries, or hid in 
bins under coal or in tunnels under the 
barracks—anything to put them in jail 
and not aboard a transport. A large group 
of deadbeats had bought “courses” from 
$200 to $1,000, guaranteed to coach them 
so that they would be rejected or dis- 
charged as psychoneurotic. 

The colonel in charge of this sorry 
crowd was a psychiatrist who for eight 
years had practiced at a state peniten- 
tiary. Before that, he had been a prison 
warden for twelve years. “The main thing 
is to get the men on the first available 
transport,” he told Cooke. When “several 
thousand” of the gangplank jumpers were 
used to fill a requisition for overseas 
replacements—all in one theater—Cooke 
resolved to follow them. 

He caught up with them in North 
Africa, where two bronzed young in- 
fantry officers took time out to button 
up the Army’s misfits’ miserable careers. 
“There never was a worse bunch of mis- 
begotten lumps of humanity,” they said. 
“They were bodies to fill vacancies, but 
that’s about all. If that’s the best you 
have, keep them at home and we'll win 
‘the war without any help. Psychoneu- 
rotics? Nuts! Somebody has thought up 
a new two-bit word for being yellow!” 

Dirty Linen: There was no denying, 
Cooke concluded, that the term “psy- 
choneurosis” had been used too loosely 
and even abused. Not understanding its 
exact meaning, busy Army commanders 
had assumed that such a diagnosis, com- 
ing from any doctor, meant that the 
soldier was an undesirable character— 
and one to be washed out. “GI Joe fig- 
ured that one out almost as soon as the 
brass,” Cooke said. “Most of the boys 
were too proud to take advantage of the 
opportunity, but plenty of them did.” 

The doctors were caught between the 
unsympathetic commanders and_ the 
whimpering boys who were “nervous in 
the service.” By issuing medical dis- 





The lamb chop 
that set a 
hotel on fire 


A hotel guest who 
recently asked for 
his lamb chop “well 
done” got more than 
he bargained for.The 
chef not only burned 
Z up his chop —he set 
the hotel on fire! 


Spattering grease 
from the pan suddenly blazed up, and an 
instant later the ventilating ducts, coated 
with grease from the kitchen exhaust, burst 
into flame! 


Fires in public buildings are costly, both 
to property and reputation. Modern com- 
mercial kitchens don’t take that chance. 
Their range canopies are equipped with 
grease-removing filters, especially developed 
by Air-Maze—the filter engineers. By keeping 
ductwork, fan motors and blowers free from 
dust and cooking grease, Air-Maze Greastop 
filter panels save 
cleaning expense and 
eliminate the grease 
fire hazard. Panels 
are easy to clean— 
can be used over and 
over again. 





How It works: The 

Greastop, one of 

many Air-Mazefilters, 

is made up of wire 

meshes, which act as 

baffles to remove 

grease droplets sus- 

pended in the air stream. It offers minimum 
resistance to the passage of air. 


Have you a filtering problem? Maybe 
kitchen ventilation isn’t it. But whether you 
manufacture or use engines, compressors, air 
conditioning and ven- 
tilating equipment, or 
any device using air or 
liquids —the chances 
are there is an Air-Maze 
engineered filter to serve 
you better. Call your 
Air-Maze distributor, 
listed in the yellow 
pages of your phone 
book. Or write to Air- 
Maze Corp., Cleveland 


The Filter Engineers 
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charges too freely, “the Medical Corps 
had been prostituted and forced into a 
position where they had to wash dirty 
linen for the line,” Cooke points out. 
This criticism did not apply to “com- 


bat-engendered emotional disorders” of . 


men who cracked up in battle; they were 
no problem except from a sympathetic 
viewpoint. It was the 80 to 90 per cent 
of psychoneurotic discharges that never 
served outside of the United States that 
were headaches to General Marshall. 

“It is a little late to do anything about 
the past,” Marshall told Cooke. “But 
what suggestions have you for those offi- 
cers who may be confronted with these 
problems in the future?” 

Cooke, who had been thinking of little 
else for many months, submitted this 
program for wiping out the Army’s great- 
est plague: 
€ Discontinue discharging psychoneu- 
rotics except when a psychiatrist demands 
it. Put them in a unit of their own with a 
psychiatrist as consultant commander and 
make them do some kind of work. Never 
put a man in the hospital except on ex- 
plicit recommendation of a psychiatrist. 
€ Insist that a practical course in psy- 
chology and the basic principles of psy- 
chiatry be included in the curriculum of 
every Army school. 


€ Announce a policy that any epidemic 
of psychoneurotic cases in a command 
would be accepted as prima facie evi- 
dence of inadequate leadership. 
Keeping Penicillin In 

To keep penicillin in the body longer, 
scientists have tried out a dozen differ- 
ent methods. One of the best is penicillin 
mixed with beeswax and peanut oil, dis- 
covered by Dr. Monroe J. Romansky 
(Newsweek, Sept. 11, 1944). In the 
current issue of the American Journal of 
Medicine, Romansky reports new find- 
ings in his study of some 60,000 injec- 
tions with this mixture. 

Results, he found, varied sharply with 
different penicillin preparations. Crystal- 
line sodium or crystalline calcium peni- 
cillin suspended in wax and oil proved 
‘too liquid” to be held longer than twelve 
to fourteen hours. But when crystalline 
potassium penicillin was used, adequate 
blood and urine levels were maintained 
for 24 hours in 85 per cent of the tests 


and for 16 to 24 hours in the remaining 
15 per cent. 

It has also been found that patients 
with heart or kidney disease who cannot 
tolerate sodium salts can be safely treat- 
ed with penicillin in the potassium form. 
It is less irritating in the aerosol treat- 
ment of lung diseases and sinusitis than 
calcium penicillin, and can thus be used 
in tremendous concentration and in high 
doses. 

The new potassium penicillin salt is 
manufactured by Commercial Solvents 
Corp. of Terre Haute, Ind., the first 
Company to produce white crystalline 
penicillin commercially. 
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GERERAL OFFICES: 
SAR FRANCISCO 


To pick @ Wine—s realty fine wine—you 
simply reach up to your dealer's shelf 


...and take the bottle labelled “Italian Swiss 
Colony”. That way you're sure of delightful 
bouquet—jewel-clear color—marvelous, 
mellow flavor! For this is wine made 


with rare skill... by old wine-growing 


Lyne Hooves 


traditions handed down since 1881 

at California's historic Colony. 

Tonight, pick for your pleasure the pride 
of the Colony — a dessert wine with the 
Private Stock label. Or, with your 


meal, a fine Private Stock dinner wine. 


There’s a choice for the choosy! 


GML... stands for Gold Medal Label—another group of grand Italian Swiss Colony Wines. Try these dinner wines—and dessert wines, You'll like them! 
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area. Thus clouds could be made to 
dump their snow on ski resorts and irri- 
gation watersheds where it is wanted, 
rather than on cities, where it isn’t. The 
cost would be reasonable, since a little 
drv ice would crystallize an entire cloud. 


65 Miles Over the Earth 


Some day a rocket will fly out of the 
earth’s atmosphere and become a traveler 
in interplanetary space. Meanwhile the 
captured German V-2s, as used by 
United States Army experimenters, are 
already furnishing observations not avail- 
able to earthbound scientists. Electronic 
devices in the rockets have counted 
cosmic rays in the upper atmosphere 
(NewswEEK, Sept. 30). This week the 
Army released photographs of the earth 
made by an automatic camera at alti- 
tudes up to 65 miles. 
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-2 at a 45-mile height 



































ied Physics Laboratory Photos 
At 60 miles rocket nears its peak 
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is the 


never-tired member 
of my ground crew! 


Says Joun H. Clemson 
General Manager, Midwest Region 
TWA, Trans Wortp AIrine 
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clear in a hurry. 


With speed and precision all-important, no wonder 


he prizes his VOICEWRITER 


Which is never “away from the desk,” never tired, 
always on the spot to take dictation instantly! 


By permitting “any time” dictation, the Edison Electronic VOICEWRITER 


makes executive man hours more productive, increases secretarial capacity, 
helps the entire business team to get more done, in less time, with less 
effort. Want proof on your own work? Phone Ediphone, your city, or write 


Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, Dept B-11, West Orange, N. J. (In 
Canada, Thomas A. Edison of Canada Ltd., 29-31 Adelaide St. West, 


Toronto 1, Ont.) 





EDISON 
Electronic 








VOICEWRITER 


Product of Ediphone Division, Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, West Orange, N. J. 
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Going Ahead 
READ THE ENGAGING 
SUCCESS STORY IN THESE 
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BUSINESS BOOKS! 


One of the rare books that makes a 
business story interesting, “Unscrew- 
. A) - ae 
ing the Inscrutable’’ describes under- 
standably many of the ingenious 


inventions that earned 211 patents for 
Sterling and Harmon Elliott during 


the past 70 years. 


The sequel, “The Sterling Elliott 
Family’, was written to satisfy a de- 


mand for more information on the 
home and family life of Sterling Elliott. 


Elliott inventive genius paid off in 
results —- modern addressing machines 
whose many patented superiorities 


make them highly preferred. Reading 
the new ‘‘Elliott Addressing Machine 
Catalog’” shows you how Elliott can 


streamline your business methods to- 
day . . . and tomorrow. 

To obtain your FREE set of three books, 
simply write, on your business letterhead, to 


the Elliott Addressing Machine Company, 
131 Albany Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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Publisher for Parents 


One of the bright young men to come 
out of Cornell University in 1917 was 
George Hecht. The son of a prosperous 
New York hide and leather dealer, he 
didn’t care for his father’s business. But 
at Cornell he had tasted publishing and 
liked it. As business manager of the Cor- 
nell Era, he put more advertising into 


that magazine than any of its collegiate 
contemporaries carried. 


Hecht spent the first world war in an 
ambulance corps, the Army Statistical 
Service, and George Creel’s propaganda 
office. After the war, he turned to social- 
welfare work and, as publicity chairman 
of the United Neighborhood Houses of 
New York, founded Better Times. This 
grew into the official organ for all New 
York welfare work and, by means of a 
contest, originated the Welfare Council 
of New York and the Greater New York 
Fund, 

In 1925 Hecht returned from a trip to 
Europe with an idea. He reasoned: If 
there are popular magazines on rearing 
dogs and cats, why not one on children? 

Hecht sold the idea to the Child Study 
Association, United Parents, and _ the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial 
Fund, which proved the chief ange) by 
financing stock purchases in Hecht’s Par- 
ents Institute, Inc., for Yale, Columbia 


Teachers College, and the Universities of 


Iowa and Minnesota. 
Family Affair: Last week, Hecht’s 


brainchild, Parents’ Magazine, celebrated 
its twentieth anniversary.’ In his anniver- 
sary editorial, Hecht boasted that Parents’ 
Magazine (circulation now 950,000) had 


“helped to rear 10,000,000 children.” 
In 1945 the magazine grossed $3,500,000 
in advertising, up $3,000,000 from its 
first year. It has sired at least eleven suc- 


cessful offspring. They include the well- 
mannered teen-age companions, Callin 


All Girls (circulation 850,000) and Call- 


ing All Boys (250,000): two antidotes for 
blood-and-thunder comic books, Calling 


All Kids (250,000) and True Comics 
(650,000): Polly Pigtails, Sweet Sixteen, 


and Your New Baby, a quarterly which 


department stores hand out to 700,000 


dewy-eved layette buyers yearly. 

Papa Knows Best: A bright and 
mostly young editorial staff of only 65 
puts out all twelve magazines. At 51, 
Hecht is daily the first to arrive and last 
to leave his office. There he extends his 
paternal zeal for the better life in rather 
odd ways. Pay is generally low, but 
Hecht otherwise looks after his staff's 
welfare by putting vitamin pills and salt 
tablets (during hot weather) convenient- 
ly beside water fountains; doling out rub- 
bers and umbrellas for rainy days, and 


issuing countless memoranda on how to 
prevent or cure colds. Woe to the staff- 


man, say Hecht’s employes, who scorns 


Hecht’s admonition: “Take bicarbonate 
of soda at the first sign of a cold.” 


a 


Hecht helped raise 10,000,000 children 


Guilded Woes 


Back. in 1934, J. David Stern of The 
Philadelphia Record and The Camden 
(N. J.) Courier-Post was the first pub- 
lisher to sign up with the then infant 
American Newspaper Guild. 


Last week, as Stern’s executives con- 
tinued to put out his papers in the second 
week of a strike by more than 500 Guilds- 


men, the publisher pointed out that “The 
Courier-Post scales [same as The Record’s] 
are already the highest paid by any news- 


paper in America the size of The Coutier- 
Post or in a city even four times the size 
of Camden.” Stern termed the Guild’s 
strike, plus its “impossible” demands, “a 
gun not only pointed but cocked before 
we even sat down to our first conference.” 


Further clarifying his stand in an open 
letter to his employes, Stern asked: “How 


can the Guild leadership justify a ‘no 
contract, no work’ ultimatum to us when 


they continue work and negotiations at 
The [Philadelphia] Inquirer beyond the 
expiration date of that newspaper's con- 


tract?” Both papers had made identical 


counteroffers of 12-per cent pay rises to 
the Guild’s demand for a $100 weekly 


top minimum. 

@ In Rochester, N. Y., without newspa- 
pers since Nov. 9, publisher Frank E 
Gannett and the International Typograph- 


ical Union again tried to reconcile wage 
differences of around $10 a week. 


€ In Los Angeles, where Hearst’s Herald 
and Express had been suspended by a 
Guild strike since Sept. 4, the Guild ac- 
cepted a back-to-work offer of $70 to $80 
for top reporters (scaled down from a 


demand for $100), and agreed to nego- 
tiate on a final figure. 


@ In Springfield, Mass., newspaperless 


since Sept. 26 in Sherman Bowles’s bitter 
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war with three mechanical unions, the 
— Guild joined the strike and sought paper 
to put out a daily. 
CIn Detroit, printers, mailers, paper 
handlers, and stereotypers served strike 
notices under state law on all the city’s 
papers. One, The Free Press, lost 700,000 
in sales when the printers staged a six- 
hour stay-away mecting on election night. 


Racy News of the World 


Since Britain loosened the bonds on 
circulation and newsprint last September, 
London newspapers have picked up more 
than 2,200,000 new readers. Last week, a 
large number of these (922,239) be- 
longed to News of the World, the racy, 
crime-loving Sunday weekly that blankets 
London’s public parks and Britain’s farms 
and villages. 

News of the World now claims a cir- 


world for an independent Sunday news- 
paper.* It has almost twice the circula- 
tion of its nearest London rival, the jazzy 
Sunday Pictorial, and about twice that of 
Lord Beaverbrook’s London Daily Ex- 
en press, whose 3,800,000 readers make it 
? . 

the world’s largest daily. 

News of the World is a 103-vear-old 


paper whose prosaic type dress belies its 








The rakish content. In 1891 it had only 30,000 
den readers and was nearly on the rocks when 
ub- Henry Lascelles Carr bought it and 
‘ant livened it up, with George Riddle as 
managing editor. The Carr family’ still 
con- controls the paper. 
ond Sin and Cheesecake: News of the 
Ids- World once electrified London with a 
The scoop on the relief of Mafeking during the 
rd’s - —-- —-—- 
oe 8,604,881 but sells as, a Sunday supplement i 0 
rel- papers and classifies itself in the magazine field, 








STOR THE BALL IS OVER 


(Instructions to editors; 1 - In case of Republican 

v ut ou earines onkey; 2 - In case of Democratic 
fut out donkey on sround. Cut out “Congress” 

"on bali as results indicate). 


















Reg Masi S| 


Manning—Phoenix Republic & Gazette Syndicate 


Couldn't Lose: To meet any clec- 
tion eventuality a news syndicate circu- 


ed the above cartoon to its subscribers. 








culation of 7,412,883, the largest in the - 


Boer War. In the past, the paper has car- 
ried such by-lines as Winston Churchill 
and David Lloyd George, and it still has 
some of the best diplomatic reporting in 
Britain. But crime and sex, astrology and 
sports, rather than world politics, are 
what sell the paper. 

Most of the sin and cheesecake comes 
from the homeland, but News of the 
World never misses a bet outside Britain’s 
borders. For example, in a recent issue, 
Bridget Waters, the Irish girl convicted of 
killing her ex-GI husband in Nevada, 
told all under her own by-line. “Swimsuit 
Girls Have Beach Guard” reported the 
plight of scantily garbed Australian girls 
mobbed by packs of male “long-haired 
bobby soxers” on beaches near Mel- 
bourne. 

Jane Russell as Hollywood cameramen 
picture her is too tame for News of the 
World. Instead, the cartoonist Arthur 
Ferrier draws a strip-tease version that 
out-oomphs any press agent’s pinup. The 
caption: “Cinemaiden of the Month— 
Everybody's Got a Torso but Jane Rus- 
sell’s Moreso.” 

In News of the World, “rape” rarely 
gets into a headline. Instead, such stories 
usually are captioned like this: “3 Years 
for Grave Offense.” The paper's reporters 
skillfully skirt Britain’s tough libel laws by 
relying heavily on court and police-desk 
records. Divorce cases are milked to the 
last titillating detail. A samplc: “Why are 
you not here, darling, to wash my back?” 
from a letter that a defendant said she had 
written to an “imaginary” husband. 


News of the World’s current genius is 
38-year-old Philip Dunn, chairman of the 


board and the son of a Canadian million- 


aire. He came on the board ‘six vears ago 
and raided The Telegraph for its news 


controller, Robert L. Skelton, Skelton, an 


amiable, convivial, and able newsman, 
last week succeeded Maj. Percy Davis, 
News of the World’s brilliant editor, who 
died in October. It was Davis who, at 
least for News of the World, exploded the 
adage that crime does not pay. 


PDP 


Wallace to Reston to Somebody 


Henry A, Wallace started work as 
editor of The New Republic last week, 
and two dozen New York newspaper and 
magazine editors marked the occasion 
with a luncheon in his honor. The gruff 
and graying Geoffrey Parsons, chief edi- 
torial writer of The New York Herald 
Tribune, welcomed Wallace to the fold 
with this accolade: “The greatest south- 
paw of them all.” 

Wallace promptly cut loose with a 
wild pitch in the best southpaw_ tradi- 
tion. He called James B. (Scotty) Res- 
ton, The New York Times's ace diplo- 
matic reporter, the author of the Repub- 
licans’ foreign policy. 

When The Times so quoted Wallace, 


the razor-witted Reston swiftly set it 
right in a letter to the editor of The 


Times. “Honestly,” Reston quipped, “I 


didn’t save the republic; it must have 
been some other reporter.” 
































“TOPS” 


FOR TOWN 
AND COUNTRY | 


Free as a breeze— 
smooth as silk— 
that’s the comfort 


you get in “Paris* 
Free Swing’ Suspen- 
ders. No other sus- 


pender has the ex- 


clusive rotary action 
back—can’t skid off your shoulders. 


They're All Elastic, too—just the 


right amount of stretch to feel right 
—smartly styled for your supreme 


comfort, Don’t say “suspenders” 
say “Paris Free Swing’’—at all fine 
stores—most styles $1.50 to $5.00. 

You'll enjoy wearing fine leather “Paris” 


Belts, and all Elastic ‘‘i’aris’’ Garters, in new 
styles and colors. 


*Reg.U.S, Pat, Off. A product of A, Stein & Company 
Chicago—New York—Los Angeles 


PARIS 


FREE-SWING SUSPENDERS 


Can't cl 
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PRICES: Up and Up or Down and Down? 


In the first week of genuinely free 
prices, the high cost of living climbed 
higher. But the spread of consumer 
resistance—which San Franciscans called 

» ‘ ‘ 
“Mama’s OPA”—was already beginning 
to have its effects. 

The biggest increases were in com- 
modities in short supply, or those which 
had been unprofitable to make at old 
ceilings. Some examples: 

@ Soap jumped from 50 per cent on 
soap chips to 100 per cent on face soaps. 


@ General Motors raised each model 
$100. Ford held firm for the time being. 
Willys upped its jeep $56. Other auto- 


makers waited to see how much their 


€ Building materials were expected to 
increase by 30 per cent. 
€ Scotch and bonded whiskies came out 
from under the counter to sell openly at 
$7 to $12 a fifth. 
Rayon-yarn prices went up 20 per cent. 
| Major carpetmakers raised mill prices 
to 10 per cent. 
€ Zenith Radio marked up its models 
2 to 20 per cent. 
@ Five-cent coffee went up to 10 cents a 
cup, and 10-cent coffee to 15. 
Mama Resists: But “Mama’s OPA” 
was on the job. In San Francisco, orange 


prices were quoted for the first time in 





The Adam Hat Co., a national chain 


which before the war specialized in 


$2.95 hats, took big ads countrywide to 
announce it would clear out all $10, 


$12.50, and $15 hats at one price—$8,45, 


In Detroit, some housewives launched 
a chain-letter-type telephone boycott 


against 19-cent milk, with each person 
called being asked to call five others. 

In Cleveland, Negro ministers from 25 
pulpits asked their 50,000 parishioners to 
eat no meat for two weeks. They charged 
that profiteers in the Negro district had 
upped prices 1 to 11 cents for inferior 
grades. 

Night clubs all over the country re- 
ported a slacking in “easy-money” spend- 
ing. Hotel and restaurant men estimated 
beverage sales had slumped 20 to 40 per 
cent in recent months. 


Rice and sugar were the only commodi- 
ties the President’s decontrol order left 
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FOR LOWER PRICES) 
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Wanamaker and Adam Hat decide the price trend is down 


costs would mount. The industry is still 
having trouble getting on the profit side 
of the ledger. Ernest R. Breech, executive 
vice president, breaking a financial secrecy 
precedent, revealed that Ford had lost- 
$51,600,000 in the first nine months of 
1946. 


@ Major steel mills held their prices but 
paid $2.50 a ton more for steel scrap. 

@ Nonferrous metals climbed: lead by 
2K cents a pound, copper by 3% cents, 
zinc by 2%. All were world-short, and 
the increases were in line with world 
prices. But antimony, on which there is 
a domestic monopoly, rose from 14% cents 
at Laredo, Texas, to 23% cents. 


€ Furniture was expected to rise 5 to 20 
per cent. 


(Shoes were marked up as much as 
20 per cent. 
@ Laundries and dry cleaners boosted 


their prices 10 to 25 per cent. Some city 
parking lots doubled their prices. 


ten days—up 75 per cent for the best 
sizes. Wholesalers bought fairly heavily 
but had trouble getting retailers to take 
the fruit. Retailers who did take it had 
trouble selling it. Result: The whole- 
salers got stuck. 

In Kansas City, choice T-bone steaks, 
which had gone to 83 cents a pound, were 
back to their OPA level or a bit under. 
Open prices of used cars jumped to 
where they had been for backdoor deals, 
but a dealer who last summer had of- 
fered NEWSWEEK’s correspondent $800 
for his 1940 Chevrolet now cut the offer 
to $450. 

In New York City, John Wanamaker 
announced a clearance sale of articles 
ranging from Oriental rugs to comfort 
grippers, at 20 to 50 per cent off. This 
had a familiar ring to those whose mem- 
ories went back to May 8, 1920, when 
Wanamaker’s slashing of everything in 
its store 20 per cent touched off the post- 
war price collapse. 


in rice, about 1 cent a package. Sugar 
stayed put for the time being but cane 
syrup was boosted 10 cents a Georgia 
gallon (slightly less than a standard gal- 
lon) by the OPA, 


Unsuited 


Men shopping for suits last week con- 
tinued to find more empty hangers than 
clothing. Although the Commerce De- 
partment on Nov. 13 estimated commer- 
cial stocks of raw wool at 594,000,000 
pounds—up 5 per cent in three months 
and a new high record—not many cus 
tomers wanted to do their own spinning 
and weaving. Storekeepers could only 
repeat two well-worn explanations: (1) 
returning veterans had doubled norm 
demand and (2) manufacturers couldnt 


get enough skilled labor to keep up with 
their orders. At least 30,000,000 sutts 
were needed and the supply woul 
less than 24,000,000. 

Women could find plenty of suits for 
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nd: 


re WHO 


e e eis England’s foremost political cartoonist? 


e e e founded and built up the second largest auto manu- 


facturing concern in all the world? 


e e e is the Negro sea captain celebrated as the first of his 
race to obtain a Master’s license and command an 


American ship? 


e e e tripled the firing power of U.S. infantrymen when he in- 


vented the semi-automatic rifle used in World War II? 


e@ e e is famous both as an automotive engineer and as a 


co-designer of the Liberty Aircraft Engine of World 
War I? 





e ee rose from janitor for a sorority house to the presidency 
Sugar of one of the nation’s largest railroads? 
r cane 
eorgia 


d gil e e e designed the first outboard motor? 


e e e won the Gordon Bennett cup as a racing-car driver and 
: ped went on to head a great corporation manufacturing 


e De- aircraft engines? 
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H= colds can cause much suffering. 
So don’t neglect them. At the first 
warning sniffle or sneeze, put a few 
drops of Vicks Va-tro-nol in each nos- 
tril. Va-tro-nol quickly relieves sniffly, 
sneezy distress... helps prevent many 
colds from developing if used in time. 

Try it. Just follow 


simple directions 
in the package. 














AN EPICURE’S PICK of North Pacific sea food 
treats, cramful in romantic Totem eo 
Chest with gay holiday trappings. Indulge 
yourself, delight special friends and custom- 
ers on your Christmas list, 9-tin chest con- 
tains my personal selection of at least 5 
varieties of Famous Bud Linsley Delicacies, 
which include Choicest Red Salmon (plain 
and smoked), Minced Razor Clams, Fancy 
Dungeness Crab, Smoked Oysters, Kippered 
Sturgeon and Cod, White-meat Albacore Tuna. 
TWO CHRISTMAS CHEST STYLES; plywood 
(ill.), $9.85; fiberboard, $9.15. I pay carriage 
anywhere in Order trial «Chest now, 
check or m.o.; then just send me gift-list 
names, addresses. I do the rest! Ref.: Nat. 
Bank of Commerce, Seattle. 

t3UD LINSLEY, That Pacific Sea Foods Man 
KD Dept, B, 1005 Post, Seattle 4, Wn. 
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themselves, including some at marked- 
down prices. In recent years manufac- 
turers have found women’s clothing 
more profitable than men’s; they moved 
so far in that direction that by the 
time price control and the government 
low cost clothing program ended this 
month, inventory distribution between 
the sexes was far out of balance. Bal- 
anced inventories probably won't re- 
turn until late 1947, 


tel 


LABOR: Troubles in Hollywood 


In Hollywood the carpenters and the 
stagehands, both AFL, were having a 
game of “jurisdictional strike.” The Con- 
ference of Studio Unions was playing 
hard to get 300 movie-set carpenters 
taken away from the stagehands, for 
dues-paying purposes, and given to the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, headed by William L. 
(Big Bill) Hutcheson, a friend of John L. 
Lewis. 

In front of the Columbia studio, on 
Nov. 15 and 16, about 800 carpenter- 
CSU pickets were packed off to jail on 
charges of contempt of court, illegal pick- 
eting, disturbing the peace, and failure to 
disperse. The pickets had prevented non- 
striking stagehands, some of whom tried 
to rush the line, from reaching their jobs. 
Non-strikers had been slugged, a few had 
their homes bombed, and one bus that 
carried workers through the picket lines 
was burned. 

Byron Price, the wartime chief censor 
who is now serving as chairman of the 
Association of Motion Picture Producers, 
Inc., told a convention of the American 
Automobile Association in San Francisco 
that what this country needs is a good 


autem | 


anti-jurisdictional-strike law. “The juris. 
dictional dispute,” he said, “has become 
a national disgrace.” 


Significance--~— 


Behind Price’s words was realization 
that jurisdictional trouble now threatens 
the entire movie industry, The industry 
and the AFL have been powerless to 
settle the present dispute, which renewed 
an old conflict that the carpenters and 
the stagehands began early last year, 

In October 1945, Eric A. Johnston, 
president of the Motion Picture Produc. 
ers, and Donald M. Nelson, President of 
the Society of Independent Motion Pic. 
ture Producers, persuaded the AFL ex- 
ecutive council to issue a directive ending 
a movie strike that had been going on for 
eight months, An arbitration committee 


decision that followed was supposed to 
settle movie jurisdiction between 10,000 
Hollywood stagehands and 8,000 mem- 
bers of the Council of Studio Unions, But 
it didn’t. Hutcheson and the carpenters’ 
union refused to accept an interpretation 
by the AFL executive council awarding 
movie-set carpenters to the stagehands. 
Now, with both sides talking about ex- 
tending their dispute to include movie 
theaters over the country. Price may get 
public support for his judgment that there 
ought to be a law. 


Responsibility in Dallas 


A “responsibility” clause fixing definite 
financial liability for strikes on a local | 
union last week awaited only routine | 
signature. Between the Murray Co. of 
Dallas, Texas, a steel fabricator, and © 
Local 2097 of the CIO United Steel- 
workers, it provided that in case a no- 
strike clause is violated by the local or 


Associated Press 


Non-strikers rush a jurisdictional picket line in Hollywood 
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Throushout the world, 


no other name on a watch 


means so much as Longines + + + winner of 


ten world’s fair grand prizes and 28 gold medals - - - 


recipjent of countless prizes and citations 





from government observatories in many 
countries --- sold and serviced by leading 
jewelers throughout the civilized world. The ownership of a Longines 


watch is a source of personal pride and satisfaction. 
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THE LONGINES SYMPHONETTE, MISHEL PIASTRO, CONDUCTOR 
ON LEADING RADIO STATIONS COAST-TO-COAST 
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by a majority of its members, arbitration 


may assess “fair and reasonable damages 
AM AZ 7 N L a against the offending party or parties,” 


but in no case against the steelworkers 


international union. The international 
I M union approved. 
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AVIATION: Traffic Signals 


Commercial aviation lost altitude last 
week: 


@ TWA and its 1,400 striking pilots 
agreed to arbitrate; the 26-day ground- 
ing of its planes ended but the damages 
lingered on. President Jack Frye indi- 
cated that some of the 15,000 non-strik- 
ers who had been furloughed without 
pay would not be taken back. The strike 
a we cost the line and its employes more than 
ee a $10,000,000. 

-_— 9p € Pan American World Airways, to cut 
. nO ° expenses because of the winter slump in 
travel and steamship competition (the 
Queen Elizabeth, sailing last week from 
New York with 2,258 passengers, carried 
the equivalent of 56 plane loads), fired 


nearly 1,000 Atlantic-division employes, 
from New York to London to West 


Afric, 
(Dennsylvani-Central ines il of 
moe than 500, because ct rede 


traffic, 


€ Four lines, TWA, Colonial, Eastern, 
and Western, canceled orders for a total 
of 91 new planes. 
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Moynos work where other pumps won’t. They handle practi- 
cally anything from liquids to non-pourable pastes. Deliver 
positive pressure, without pulsation. Self-prime up to 28-ft. suction 
lift. Pass spate nt per a attack. Have TRADE: At the Barriers 
si eens Ss eis At the 38rd National Foreign Trade 
WORLD'S MOST VERSATILE PUMPS—New book, “A Turn for the Convention last week at the Waldorf- 
Better,” tells the whole story about these remark- Astoria in New York, two large question 
ably versatile pumps; gives uses, pressures, ca- marks hovered over the discussions: 
pacities, dimensions. The simple rotor-stator € Would the victory of the Republicans, 
pumping element does all the work; takes all the classic defenders of high tariffs, put an 
wear; stands-up even on “impossible” jobs. If end to the program of reciprocal-trade 


you use pumps, or ever expect to, you should agreements? ’ 
Laow about the Moyno. @ How could the United States expect 
F to maintain the current boom rate of 
Send for this Free Bulletin. $10,000,000,000 annual exports when the 
customers will soon run out of dollars 
ECONOMICAL, TOO! Moynos save their cost many times over in and for a long time won't have many 
lower maintenance, Jonger life. No body casting has ever worn things to sell us in exchange for dollars? 
out. The entire surface of the rotor and the whole inner surface An even more basic question was how 
of the stator work together to form progressing, ever-changing seal can American — ongpe a — 
lines. Thousands in use on every type of service. Distributors gi apps © made to jell 
cee ' @ Secretary of Commerce W. Averell 
€ Ale a Harriman felt sure a Republican party 
; mie which lent its support to a_ bipartisan 
foreign political policy would not sabo- 
general industrial use. 3 tage a foreign economic policy which 
satel einanaheomaner eae. i } ~~, {Se | vn some Republican leaders had helped 4. 
ance to abrasives. Types and sizes for witty ee ate. (However, on Thursday, Nov. 14, 
every purpose. = eB the Republican Congressional Food Study 
’ Committee attacked the world pooling of 
sugar, charging that exports had result 
R 0 R B | N S M Yy E R S | in a shortage in America in 1946 when 
& 7 n C e our producing areas turned out more 
oN TARIC sugar than in any other recent year.), 


@ Under Secretary of State William L. 
. ° . . . }MP 
MOTORS + HOISTS * CRANES + MACHINE DRIVES + FANS * MOYNO PUMPS Clayton said $1,000,000,000 a year fer 


At right, the “Standard” Moyno for 
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It’s the /ive action that thrills you in your favorite sport... And Jive action can 
thrill you every time you shave, with a Stahly LIVE-BLADE Razor! Vibrant 
LIVE-BLADE Action is the secret of this newer, better way to shave that is 
winning converts by the thousands among men who appreciate the BEST. 


Imagine any standard double-edged 
blade powered with 3000 whisker-cut- 
ting strokes per minute, for the cleanest, 
closest, smo-o-o-thest shave you ever 
had! Think of the convenience and safety 
of a self-contained, non-electric, spring- 
powered razor that can be used any- 
where. That's the ultimate for modern 
shaving... that’s Stahly! 

You prepare your face for a clean wet 
shave, give the handle of your Stahly a 
few twists, and when blade meets beard, 
get the shave-tariil of your life... 


T 








A WET, 





CLEAN, POWERED 


Rapid, steady LIVE-BLADE Action neatly 
slices off the toughest whiskers. Just 
like wiping them off...no more pu!] 
scrape or burn. Shave in your usual way; 
nothing to learn or unlearn... your 
first Stahly shave will be a revelation 
in satisfaction. 

Give yourself this shaving thrill that 
only Stahly offers...that men say is, 
“‘The World’s finest shave.’” NOW 
AVAILABLE at leading stores. If your 
dealer can’t supply, write Stahly, Inc., 
420 Columbia St., South Bend 4, Indiana. 











SHAVE ANYWHERE 






ee 


From a painting by James M. Sessions for the Stahly Live Action Series 


mechanism) moves any dov- 
ble-edye blade 3000 


Ideal Gift for the Man who “has Everything” 


Give him the World's Finest Shaving Instrument . . . 
a lasting daily pleasure to him and a tribute to your 
good taste! Built like a fine watch. Warranted for one 
year. Three handsome models, each in a beautifully- 
grained hardwood case, from $19.95 up. 





NO WIRES =~ NO BATTERIES 
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SIR HUBERT WILKINS, DISTINGUISHED EXPLORER 


Gop Chen bh Distinction. LORD CALVERT 


Intendeu tor those who can afford the finest, Lord Calvert is a matchless blend of the world’s finest spirits and most 
distinguished whiskies. It is so rare, so smooth, so mellow that it has never been produced except in limited quantities. 


af “Custom” Blended Whiskey, 86.8 Proof, 65% Grain Neutral Spirits. Calvert Distillers Corporation, New York C.'y. 
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95 years would pay for all the foreign 
credits we had made since the war’s end, 
including our contributions to the World 
Bank and Fund. American tourist ex- 
penditures abroad alone would create that 
much dollar exchange in a few years, he 
believed. 

Clayton thought our foreign trade em- 
phasis may soon shift to imports. War- 
time depletion of our natural resources 
forces us to import copper, lead, and zinc, 
which before the war we sometimes even 
exported. “With a substantial increase in 
population accompanied by a 50 per cent 
expansion in domestic economy, we need 
more of foreign goods of all kinds.” 

As to regulating capitalist-socialist 
trading, Clayton placed his hopes on the 
projected International Trade Organiza- 
tion the State Department is pushing in 
the United Nations Economic and Social 
Council. Since Oct. 15, American repre- 
sentatives have been discussing it in Lon- 
don with spokesmen of seventeen other 
nations. (But Russia is conspicuous by 
her absence, as she has been from the 
affairs of the World Bank.) 

Last week, with three of the five main 
subcommittees completing their reports, 
the rock on which the London parley 
threatened to founder was the insistence 
of European states on reserving the right 
to limit imports under certain “emer- 
gency” conditions. 

Po 


HOUSING: What’s Wanted 


Rent ceilings have been in effect since 
1942, and in this field the government 
has generally held the line—barring the 
inevitable subterfuges which always lie 
just beyond the law. But last week, with 
almost all other controls gone and with 
housing scarcer than ever, Washington 
openly considered two fundamental 
changes: raising rent ceilings by 10 or 
15 per cent, and subsidizing new apart- 
ment houses and other rental housing. 

Most of the pressure for action on 
housing has come in the name of the ex- 
GI of the second world war, and his 
name is legion. Individually, the veteran 
has taken anything he can get, for when 
there is almost nothing to rent, the price 
is academic. Last week, however, the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars made public the 
latest in a series of specifications of what 
the veteran would like to have. Based on 
a questionnaire sent to Illineis veterans, 
the answers were: 


€ Only 4 per cent of the veterans who 
need homes want to buy; the rest would 
prefer to rent. 


@ The would-be renters have definite 
financial limitations; 89.2 per cent fixed 
a ceiling of $40:a month; 42.4 per cent, 
$50; 15.8 per cent, $60, and only 2.6 per 
cent, over $60. 

The need is evident; 56 per cent of 
the veterans are doubling up. A “large- 
scale apartment construction program,” 
said H, L. Warner, VFW housing chair- 
man, “should have government backing.” 
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Future rentals: Peter Cooper Village (top) and Stuyvesant Town in New York 


The nature of the backing, Housing 
Expediter Wilson W. Wyatt indicated, 
will be an appeal to the new Republican 
Congress for rental-construction subsi- 
dies. The government now offers mort- 
gage insurance up to 90 per cent of 
cost, and rental ceilings presumably high 
enough to compensate for construction 
costs. In nearly all big cities, a NEws- 
WEEK spot check revealed, these induce- 
ments have been insufficient. 

Slum clearance and apartment con- 
struction have been held up pending 
government aid, such as the land pur- 
chase money that would be advanced 
to communities under the Wagner-El- 
lender-Taft bill.* In New York City, 
where more rental housing is under con- 
struction than anywhere else, work was 





*Died last session in the House\Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee; it probably will be revived early 
next year. 








Newsweek Photos—A. Rollo 


begun on 17,802 family units in the first 
nine months of 1946. But only 1,175 of 
these units were in privately financed 
apartment buildings; the rest were about _, 
equally divided between public-housing 
projects and government-insured projects 
financed by life-insurance companies. In 
one, the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co.’s Stuyvesant Town, 100,000 appli- 
cations are on file for exactly 8,759 pros- 
pective apartments. Application lists will 
open early next year for some 2,000 other 
apartments in Peter Cooper Village, an- 
other Metropolitan project. 

Whether these panaceas would pro- 
duce any more housing than the others 
that have preceded them was an open 
question. Owners argue that the way to 
ease the shortage is to decontrol rent. The 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, meeting in Atlantic City last 
week, protested that builders are caught 
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Relief Grain 
(Sandblasted, 
light in weight) 
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World's 
Best Smoking 
Pipe 
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The KAYWOODIE organization began 
making pipes in 1851. The pipes were 
smoked with pleasure and satisfaction, and 
soon were as popular in many sections as 
country stores where men gathered: Today, 
Kaywoodie Pipes are fashioned in 128 
operations which altogether require as 
much skill as the cutting of a diamond. 
The men who do this have specialized 
training. They know what constitutes a 
good pipe, for comfort, balance, smoking 
quality and likable charac- 

teristics, Enjoy the satis- 

faction of smoking a 

Kaywoodie. At deal- 


ers’, $3.50 to $25. KAYWOODIE 


Kaywoodie Company, 
New York and London.’ BRIAR 
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between uncontrolled prices for labor and 
materials and controlled rents. James C. 
Downs Jr., president of the Real Estate 
Research Corp. of Chicago, said a “com- 
plete bog-down” in the housing program 
threatens unless rents rise at least 15 per 
cent within the next 90 days. 
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CREDIT: Regulation W 


The Federal Reserve Board last week 
began to withdraw from its well-publi- 
cized fight against inflation. It relaxed 
Regulation W by eliminating all credit 
controls—including the 70-day charge- 
account restriction—except on installment 
buying of “scarce articles.” That left a 
one-third cash requirement on automo- 
biles and household equipment, and 20 
per cent on furniture and rugs. And even 
on these articles, when they cost less than 


$50 or more than $2,000, all rules are off, 


effective Dec. 1. 


The board also relaxed its rule that” 


required all cash for stock market buying, 
so that stockholders may now buy new 
issues of their corporation on a 50 per 
cent margin. Wall Street had complained 
that the all-cash rule had been a barrier 
against “new money.” 


—- 


NOTES: Trends and Changes 


Stocks: The trend of stock prices con- 
tinued downward last week. The Dow- 
Jones industrial average on Nov. 16 closed 
at 169.03, down 2.77 from the close 
Nov. 9. 

Markets: Trading in hides was to be 
resumed on Nov. 19 in the Commodity 
Exchange in New York, closed since 
June 1942. 

Personnel: Lt. Gen. Harold L. George, 
former commander of the Air Transport 
Command, retired to become head of 
Peruvian International Airways, in Lima 
. .. C. Douglas Dillon was elected presi- 
dent of the U.S. & Foreign Securities 
Corp. and of the U.S. & International 
Securities Corp. . . . Robert E, Kintner 


was promoted to executive vice president 


of the American Broadcasting Co. 
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PRODUCTS: What's New 


For Safety: The electric Trilmont 
Heater, made by the Trilmont Products 
Co. of Philadelphia, is enclosed in a safety 


case. Children won’t burn themselves if 
they bump into it. 


For Winter Warmth: To keep her legs 
warm in winter, Mrs. Edward Blair, 
Evanston, IIl., housewife, designed a pair 
of “bobbyslax,” tailored like slacks from 
ankle to just above the knee, where 
elastic bands hold them up. 

For House Hunters: In New York 
this week Hearns Department Store ex- 
hibited a 36-foot, self-propelled, steel- 
hull houseboat built by the Steel Marine 
Corp. It has three furnished rooms and 
sells for under $10,000. 
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His farm’s “out back of nowhere” 


= but now (t5 electrified [ 


Farmer Joe Mann gathers another 
brown egg, cheerfully laid by the red 
hen—whose productive day is decep- 
tively lengthened by the électric lights 
burning in the hen-house. Though 
the farm is pretty far from the main 
toad, it enjoys all the benefits of elec- 
tricity, brought to the farm by a con- 
ductor made of steel. 

A few years ago, Farmer Mann 
couldn’t get electricity. His farm was 
so out-of-the-way that bringing in the 
line with ordinary conductor material 
Was too expensive. Ruralductor, a 
stranded - steel conductor made by 
Bethlehem, has changed all that. 


Wherever the current load is relatively 
light—as is usually true in sparsely-set- 
tled areas—this steel conductor carries 
it satisfactorily at low installation cost. 

Building an_ electrical-distribution 
line with Ruralductor saves money be- 
cause Ruralductor has the strength of 
steel. Due to its superior strength, the 
span between the poles is much longer 
in a Ruralductor line, so that fewer 
poles are needed for the same distance. 

There is a further saving, because 


Ruralductor is inexpensive. And it 
gives long service, stubbornly resisting 
rust because it is “bethanized” — pro- 
tected from the weather by a locked- 


on electrolytic coating of pure zinc. 

Less than one-half of our 6,000,000 
farms enjoy electricity today. The rest 
still have old-fashioned lighting, and are 
operated largely by man’s (and wom- 
an’s) drudgery. Thousands of these 
farmers and their families are eagerly 
awaiting the boon of electrification. 
Ruralductor will help bring it to them. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


gETHLEHEN 
iaae 


New steel conductor brings the blessings of electricity to out-of-the-way farms 
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Easy to handle pneumatic grind- 


ers step up heavyweight foundry 
production. 


A GRINDER BUILT FOR 
STEADY SERVICE 


You can’t burn out a 
pneumatic motor. Keller 
grinders run cool and clean, 
no overheating, no place 
for grit to enter—means 

4 less wear, less repair. 


PNEUMATIC GRINDERS. 
tor thigh Speed 
Fuduclion 


FOR FINE DIE GRINDING } 
The die-maker’s fav- 7 
otite—Keller war-tested 
lightweight die grind- 
er packs the power. 
25,000 Rpm for wheels 
up to 1,” in diameter 
makes quick work of 
those hard-to-reach 
spots. Better for bur- 


ring, buffing, and can be 
used for light drilling. 


The die-maker’s skill im- 
proves with tools designed 
to fit his work. 


Compression 
Riveters 


my 
my 100 eee 


KELLER avy uur. 
Keller Tool alti Too 
4605 Jack Street © Grand Haven, Michigan 
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LABOR TRENDS 


Labor leaders are trying hard to con- 
vince Republicans that severe labor-union 
legislation would be bad politics. AFL 
Republicans, such as Bill Hutcheson of 
the carpenters and John L. Lewis, are 
most active, but the new Congress also 
contains a scattering of Republicans with 
CIO endorsements. 

The arguments used are practical. 
Whether stated directly or implied they 
add up to this: If Republicans go easy 
they can keep the labor vote split in 1948 
and hold many of the gains they made in 
urban areas this year. 


The anti-closed-shop bill advocated by 
Senator Ball is of special concern to the 
AFL, which has more closed-shop con- 
tracts than the CIO. AFL leaders are tell- 
ing Republicans such legislation would 
boomerang against them in 1948. 


Spokesmen for both major labor groups 
are warning that serious tampering with 
the National Labor Relations Act would 
antagonize the labor vote and probably 
touch off “rank-and-file” strikes. They re- 
port unrest already among many union 
locals, especially in the South, where de- 
lays in Labcr Board hearings and elec- 
tions are attributed to the 20 per cent cut 
in appropriations made last year, 


The AFL wants a look at industry's 
books, too. The Federation, which has 
been urging industry-labor cooperation 
to increase productivity since V-] Day, 
is now insisting that the first step in 
such cooperation must be full knowl- 
edge on the part of labor concerning 
company productivity and earnings. Un- 
like the demand of Walter Reuther that 
General Motors open its books to a 
fact-finding committee, the AFL ap- 
proach is made in private and with 
pledges of secrecy. The AFL economist 
Boris Shishkin thinks the plan will work 
with many big corporations. 


The CIO's break with the International 
Labor Office has become so complete that 
Phil Murray will refuse to send delegates 
to ILO meetings even when they consider 
problems affecting CIO industries such 
as steel and shipping. 


& 
Plans of the AFL to set up a permanent 
office in Frankfurt, Germany, mark an- 
other step in its battle against the World 
Federation of Trade Unions, South Amer- 
ican contacts of the AFL already are 
firmly established, 


Charging that the WFTU and the CIO 


are engaged in a leftist coalition in favor . 


of Russia, the AFL pledges complete sup- 
port to the American State Department 
and hopes to get government blessings on 
its campaign to form a right-wing world 
labor group. 


Profit in a New 


Plant Site’ 


*No, 2 In a Series of Southern 
Industrial Success Stories. 


Y Company (name on request ) was 
formerly located in a crowded met- 
ropolitan community, Because of 
unusually difficult labor conditions 
and the cost of transporting raw 


materials, they were failing to earn 
their fair share of profit. 


Then Y Company selected a new 
site in N.C. & St. L. territory. They 
found a typical American commu- 
nity eager to help them establish 
their new plant... intelligent, native- 
born workmen to man that plant... 
an abundance of raw materials... 
low-cost power...and, of course, 
the fine transportation facilities of 
the N. C. & St. L. The result: 
Y Company is having its biggest 
success, 

Many fine plant sites are still 
available to give you the advantages 
Y Company found in N.C. & St. L. 
territory. For complete information 
write on your business letterhead to 
J. A. Senter, General Development 
Agent, Nashville, Tennessee. 


THE NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 
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THE STATE OF RURAL HEALTH MEANS DOLLARS TO YOUR BUSINESS 


® More and more of your future workers will 
have their roots in the country. Industry’s in- 
creasing need for manpower can come only by 
the increasing migration of farm workers to the 
cities. Mechanization on-the farm is one factor 
that permits such migration without sacrifice of 
farm production. 

The health of these farm people is of tremendous 
importance to you. Healthy workers are impera- 
tive to the pace of modern production. 

Contrary to popular belief, the health level of 
farm people is well below that of city people. For 


example, in rural areas, infant and maternal mor- 
tality are from one-fourth to one-third higher than 
in the cities, And during the wartime draft, 


physical defects alone rejected farm boys at a 
higher rate than city boys! 


The reasons for this are basically economic. 
Rural health services are limited, primarily be- 
cause the income levels of rural areas are far lower 


than in the cities. Before the war, there was only 
one doctor for every 1700 people in the country, 


as compared with one for every 650 in the city. 
Today, hundreds of rural counties have only one 
physician to 3,000 or 5,000 or even’ 10,000 
people! Equally significant is the shortage or 
complete lack of dentists, nurses, hospitals— 
every type of needed health service. This és serious 
... Serious to you, as a businessman! 

Rural health is not simply a community problem. 
It is the nation’s problem. We have no ready-made 
solution to suggest. The best solution will come 
from the active thinking and interest of many 
people. You, as a businessman, can and should 


take an immediate personal interest in this prob- 
lem. The health services and facilities of Rural 
America must be improved for the good of our 


country’s economic health, 
a 


In the interest of American agriculture, its people and 


their problems, this message is contributed by... 


HARRY FERGUSON, INC. 
15020 Woodward Ave., Detroit 3, Mich. 
FORD TRACTOR FERGUSON SYSTEM 
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OIL: Wealth & Power 


No mistake about it the nation that 
has the most oil has an important basis, 


Repeal Anti-Employer Legislation 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


at least, of wealth and power. In this 
the U. S. can consider itself fortunate— 
at present! It controls more than half 
of the total proved petroleum resources 
of the world and produces within its 
continental limits 60% of the world’s 
output. However, the growing demand 
leaves no surplus, This causes many a 
furrow on military foreheads. They fear 
the U. S. will have to import ‘half the 
oil we consume in twenty years. This 
concern is not fully shared by oil men 
who believe new reserves can be found 
and made productive en®ugh to meet 
our economic and strategic future needs. 


ba ee 
ERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER 


. +. enough or too little? 


Clear-Eyed View: The nationwide in- 
vestment firm of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane has just issued a new 


survey which underscores the role oil 


plays as a power behind much of our 
industrial civilization, Investors—with 


a stake of billions of dollars in this + 


industry—will welcome this terse, clear- 
eyed assessment of the various factors 
confronting the industry. Here, for ex- 
ample, is discussed demand, methods 
of refining, prices and other relevant 
subjects, 

“PETROLEUM — 1946” contains de- 
tailed analyses of 38 leading companies, 
including charts, records of earnings, 
dividends and price ranges. One of the 
most timely of M L, P, F & B’s surveys, 
“PETROLEUM—1946"* may be had by 
readers for the asking, They will find it 
contains information of real value. 

*For your copy of “PeTroreum—1946" address 


your request to: Dept. “NW,” Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine Street, New York 5, N, Y, 








It we are not to have a further 
great wave of strikes, if labor costs of 
production are not to be forced up to 
levels where it at last becomes im- 
possible for industry to operate, there 
must be basic changes both in the text 
and administration of our labor laws. 
If the election of a Republican Con- 
gress was a mandate for 


ployer cannot break off negotiations 
even when he is slandered and abused 
by union representatives. It has even 
been interpreted as compelling the 
employer to make some kind of coun- 
teroffer, “to meet a union half-way,” 
no matter how unreasonable its de- 
mands or what he can afford. 

The employer is not al- 





anything, it was a mandate 
for this. 

Central to any improve- 
ment in labor relations is 
revision of the Wagner Act. 
Any discussion which ig- 
nores the need for this must 
be set aside as unrealistic. 
The Wagner Act overshad- 
ows all labor relations and 
all wage negotiations, even 
where there is no direct ap- 
peal to it. It would not be difficult to 
suggest a dozen major amendments to 
the act, all of which would improve it. 
But would they improve it enough to 
make it do what it ironically professes 
to do—“diminish the causes of labor 
disputes’? The real question is not so 
much what amendments should be 
added to the Wagner Act as what part 
of it, if any, it would be wise to retain. 

Let us take in illustration Senator 
Ball’s proposal to strip from the Wag- 
ner Act its legalization of the closed 
shop, and to write into the law, instead, 
a provision that membership in a labor 
union must not be a condition of em- 
ployment. Such a change would re- 





- move an obvious self-contradiction in 


the act. Its supposed central principle 
makes it an unfair labor practice for 


an employer “by discrimination in re- 
gard to hire or tenure... or condition 


of employment to encourage or dis- 
courage membership in any labor or- 
ganization.” 

If this principle is to be retained in 
law, then it should be retained in just 
this two-sided form. But this would 
make it logically compulsory to outlaw 
the closed shop, maintenance-of-mem- 
bership clauses, the check-off, or any 
other device which makes employment 
contingent on union membership or 
compels the individual worker to join 
or stay in a union. 


Could a two-sided law of this sort 
be enforced? If not, should the present 
purely one-sided act be retained? That 
act forces the employer (though not 
the union) to “bargain collectively.” 
No one has yet succeeded in saying 
precisely what this means. It has been 
interpreted as meaning that the em- 


lowed to “dominate or inter- 
fere with” any union or to 
“restrain or coerce” any em- 
ploye in the exercise of union 
rights. These fair-seeming 
provisions have in practice 
been used to deprive em- 
ployers of ordinary freedom 
of speech. J. Warren Mad- 
den, then chairman of the 
_ National Labor Relations 
Board, told a Senate com- 
mittee in April 1939 that an employer 
who called a union leader a Commu- 
nist might be held guilty of coercion 


under the Wagner Act even if his 
statement were completely true. 

By the mere way in which it defines 

“ ”» 
an “employe,” the Wagner Act makes 
it illegal for an employer to discharge 
a striker and hire another permanent 
worker to take his place. Add to all 
this the failure of local governments 
to protect against violence and intimi- 
dation the workers who wish during a 
strike to continue peacefully at their 
jobs. Add the practice in some states 
of paying unemployment insurance to 
strikers. By government policy, all the 
natural risks have been taken out of 
striking. It has been made all but } 
impossible for a union to lose a strike. 


Should we be surprised that unions 
now keep raising their demands and 
threatening new strikes? 





A commonly proposed remedy is 
to leave all present restraints on em- 
ployers but to “balance” them by cor- 
responding restraints on labor. It may 
be doubted whether such restraints 
would be enforceable. What we need 
at bottom is not “anti-labor legisla- 
tion” but the repeal of anti-employer 
legislation. People are not born em- 
ployers; they become employers by 
choice, and they can quit by choice if 
too much discouraged. Unless we re- 
store to the employer the freedom to 
select his own employes, the freedom 
to hire and discharge solely on the 
basis of what is good for the business, 
we cannot maintain discipline, efi- 
ciency, or production—which means 
that we cannot maintain living stand- 
ards, 
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A wmost a hundred years ago my ancestors came 
to Milwaukee and brought with them a simple be- 


lief. They believed that a man’s work or his product 


always should be his best. 
It was in this spirit that they founded the Joseph 


Schlitz Brewing Company in 1849, Since that time, 


four generations of our family have guided the destiny 


of Schlitz and firmly held to this same belief. It is a 7 


belief that still lives and charts the course of Schlitz 
through these days of restrictions and increased demand. 


We know that you would like more Schlitz than 


‘ 





Integrity 


...« the ingredient that now is more important than ever 


present restrictions on the use of materials will 
permit’ us to make. But keeping up with demand 


1s one thing and keeping up quality is another, 


a 


When choice ingredients are limited, they will 
make just so much Schlitz, If we attempted to 


make more beer under such conditions, it wouldn't 


be Schlitz. It’s as simple as that. 

Schlitz never has sacrificed quality for volume 
and never will. Always, you will find that every 
bottle of Schlitz fully justifies your confidence in 


the name it bears, 


‘ 
( 
° 
(, 
ERWIN C. UIHLEIN, President 


JOS, SCHLITZ BREWING COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


THE BEER THAT MADE MILWAUKEE FAMOUS 
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Brothers in Christ 


On Pentecost Sunday, 1766, the Rev. 
Martin Boehm—a Mennonite preacher 
barred from his church for excess of 
evangelistic zeal—was preaching in Isaac 
Long’s barn near Lancaster, Pa. Among 
the worshippers was the Rev. Philip Wil- 
liam Otterbein, a Reformed minister from 
Germany. Otterbein was so moved by 
Boehm’s words that he came forward at 
the end of the sermon. Throwing his long 
arms around Boehm’s small frame, he 
exclaimed: “Wir sind Briider!” (We ‘ure 
brothers). This was the spiritual birth of 
the Church of the United Brethren in 
Christ, the first new church founded in 
America. 

Once more last week, the United 
Brethren became brothers jn Christ with 
their fellow believers. In a _ cere- 
mony Nov. 16 at Johnstown, Pa., they 
merged with the Evangelical Church, 
whose aims and doctrine have parallele d 
their own for more than 140 years. The 
combined membership of the Brethren 
(some 450,000) and the Evangelicals 
(about 260,000) made the new church— 
the Evangelical United Brethren Church 
—the tenth largest Protestant denomi- 
nation in the United States, 

Both churches had simple and modest 
beginnings in evangelizing the German- 
speaking people of Pennsylvania, Their 
beliefs were Wesleyan and close to 
Methodism, but they stressed personal 
conversion and conscientious, every-day 
practice of religion, Most of all, they 
believed in bringing the message of salva- 
tion to the people in their own language, 
and in a-period painfully short of preach- 
ers, they did much to revitalize a populace 
in danger of losing faith in any religion. 

The United Brethren were not formal- 


ly organized until 1800, when Boehm 
and Otterbein were named the first elders 
or bishops. Meanwhile a young roof tiler 
named Jacob Albright had also felt a re- 
ligious revival and a desire to preach. A 
former Lutheran, he joined the Methodist 
Church, and later studied with one of the 
future ‘United Brethren preachers. By 
1800, his followers had increased so that 
he felt a supervisory church in order. In 
1803, his associates formally ordained 


Albright head of the Evangelical Associa- 
tion, a sect with 40 members and two 
other ministers. 

As early as 1813, efforts had been made 
to merge the two churches, but they dis- 
agreed on discipline and church govern- 
ment, However, as one Brethren minister 
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Many Mansions: America worships God in many houses, 
like the tiny Catholic chapel of St. Anthony of Padua at Fes- 
tina, Iowa (top), which seats eight. “The House of God,” a 
232-page photographic study by Desider Holisher (Crown, 


a 


put it at the meetings last week, “the dif. 
ferences that have held the two churches 
apart through the years were so minor 
that they have been forgotten over the 
years.” 

With headquarters. in Dayton, Ohio, 
the new joint church will receive five 
bishops from the United Brethren and 
four from the Evangelicals. While other 
churches might talk and dream of unity, 
the Evangelical United Brethren Church 
had made the vision an actuality, 


__ 


The Catholics on Peace 


“How can there be a beginning of even 
a tolerable peace unless the peacemakers 
fully realize that human life is sacred 
and that all men have rights?” This was 
the gist of the annual message of the 
American bishops of the Roman Catholic 
Church, spiritual leaders of nearly one- 
fifth of the nation. 

Issued in Washington Nov. 17, the 
statement maintains that “clashes on the 
question of boundaries, national security, 
minority safeguards, free movement of 
trade, easy access to raw materials, pro- 
gressive disarmament, and the control of 
the atomic bomb, important as these are, 
take a second place to the need of unity, 
in protecting man in the enjoyment of 
his God-given native rights.” The war 
was fought, say the Catholic prelates, to 

‘ “ 
defend native freedoms, but “the after- 
math of war has revealed victorious 
Soviet totalitarianism no less aggressive 
against these freedoms in the countries 


it has occupied.” 

Pleading for humane treatment of pris- 
oners of war and displaced persons, as 
well as for continued relief to starving 
Europe, the bishops prayed for “an agree- 
ment among peacemakers on the basic 


question of man, as man.” For, they 
feel, “we are our brothers’ keepers.” 
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Photos from the book ‘‘The House of God” (Crown Publishers) 


$3), shows all styles from the Unitarian Old Ship Meeting 
House in Hingham, Mass. (left)—oldest church still in use—to 
the modern Community Christian Church of Kansas City, Mo. 
(1942), which is equipped with a movie projection room. 





SEABOARD SERVES THE NATION 
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Losses s+ OY SEABOARD 


2» This year’s holidays should be brighter than a youngster’s 
Christmas morning smile. For this year Christmas trees will be 
surrounded with a host of wonderful things we’ve all waited so 
long to buy >» Right now at neighborhood stores all over the 
land, families are making long-delayed purchases in a sensible 
American way — on a budget plan. And Seaboard Finance 
Company, by providing funds for every useful purpose, is happy 


to be helping folks-enjoy the good things of life at Christmas 
and the year around. 
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The 1.0 and Only Williamson 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Not long ago a student of form 
called at the office of Lardner’s Fear- 
less Football Forecast, which is lo- 
cated in the vestibule of a derby hat 
that has seen better days, and asked 
us to name the winner of the Sun- 
flower-Scooba game. It was beyond 
our power to help him. We admitted 
it. We referred him without 
loss of time to Dr. Paul 
Williamson of New Orleans, 
the only specialist in the 
country who is capable of 
diagnosis, let alone cure, in 
such a case as that. 

Mind you, we of the 
Fearléss Football Forecast 
do not belittle ourselves. 

We claim, in our own some- 
what flashy line of practice, 
to be as good as the next 
man. But we are not set up to handle 
obscure and complicated problems 
which demand great scientific insight, 
deep experience, and wide research. 
We always call in Dr. Williamson, 
and the doctor has never let us down. 

Dr. Williamson of New Orleans is 
a man who parts his hair to the right 
of the decimal point. He has done 
things with decimals in football that 
match the feats of penicillin in other 
fields. Furthermore, he knows the 
names of more crossroads than Rand 
or McNally, and his football index in- 
cludes colleges that you could lose 
behind a 2-pound box of candy. 

There was a case, come to think of 
it—I believe in 1937—»f a college built 
behind a 2-pound box of candy in 
order to escape the eye of Dr. Wil- 
liamson. Within eighteen hours he 
spotted the new school and predicted 
that it would blow its forthcoming 
game with Cullowhee. It did. 

Once the doctor has a school in- 
dexed, he rears back with his other 
arm and cross-indexes the joint—cross- 
indexes it within an inch of its life. 
No other man in the business is able 
to rate the Panhandle A. and M. foot- 
ball team at 41.5 and to say with ab- 
solute authority that, because New 
Mexico Highlands has a rating of only 
87.8, Panhandle is a cinch to win the 
ball game. 


You may have ‘thought, at the 
start of this treatise, that the Sun- 
flower-Scooba game to which I re- 
ferred was fictional. I would have 
thought so myself except for Dr. Wil- 
liamson, who immediately supplied 
the information that Sunflower and 
Scooba were booked to meet Friday, 


Nov. 8, on Sunflower’s home grounds. 

“Sunflower,” said the doctor, “rates 
at 53.0. Scooba’s rating is 35.5. Need 
I say more?” 

There was no need for the doctor 
to say more, because in his system 
the ratings say everything. You find 
out the ratings for the week, match 

them up, and there is your 
winner. I have not even 
bothered to look up the 
score. If Dr. Williamson 
said Sunflower, you can 
have my share of Scooba. 

I have speculated in the 
past on just how the doctor 
arrives at his ratings. That 
got me nowhere. I have lis- 
tened to critics who say 
that his work on the left- 
hand side of the decimal 

point is weak, while they admit that 
nothing could be sounder than his 
work on the righthand side. It may 
be so. Freud and Lister had the same 
failing; Pasteur tended that way. In 
answer to such quibbling, I will only 
point out that on both sides of the 
decimal point the doctor is the only 
man today who gives you a weekly 
line on Placer J. C., Perkinston, and 
William Jewell. 

You can linger for hours over 
the colorful prose of Dr. William- 
son’s ever-loving dope sheet: Mag- 
nolia A. and M. (58.5), Decatur 
Baptist (46.8), Tusculum (58.7), 
Mesa (52.0), Tarkio (43.5), Ton- 
kawa (56.3), Clarion (59.7), Hope 
(59.3), Gila (49.0), Dixie of 
Utah (42.8), Buena Vista (33.4), 
Wartburg (48.5), Citrus (52.8), Mc- 
Pherson (57.8), Paris (48.3), J. 
Tarleton (58.3), Loras (57.8), Cha- 
nute (40.5), and San Marcos, unrated 
(or I guess that should be un.rated). 


Dr. Williamson-recently advised 
me, and I do not mind saying that I 
took off my hat when he did so, that 
he now has the goods on 742 teams. 
He added—and I broke into a jig and 
whistled a bar of the Kurdish national 
anthem—that by next year the total 
will probably be between 775.1 and 
800.3. When he says “probably,” he 
is just being bashful. For my dough, 
the thing is as good as done, if they 
have to build those extra colleges out 
of quonset. 

Incidentally, the nation’s leading 
scorer last week was a boy by the 
name of Darwin Horn of Pepperdine. 
And who gave you Pepperdine, dirt 
cheap at 77.3? The doctor. 








FOOTBALL: Big Blue Hens 


Everyone knows Army’s Black Knights, 
but who has heard of the University of 
Delaware Blue Hens? Last week, when 
the Cadets bounced back’from the Notre 
Dame tie to smother Pennsylvania 34-7, 
they rang up their 27th straight unde- 
feated game. But the Blue Hens, mean- 
while plowing under Washington Col- 
lege 61-0, had racked up 29. 

The man responsible for college foot- 
ball’s longest undefeated streak is Coach 
William D. (Silent Bill) Murray, former 
all-Southern Conference halfback at 
Duke, alma mater of Robert R. M. Car- 
penter Jr., who owns. the Philadelphia 
Phillies and is a member of Delaware’s 
athletic control board. Murray believes 
that a team with a victory string develops 
a “will to win” that makes it win games 
it otherwise would lose. Before going to 
Newark, Del., six years ago, Murray 
coached a children’s school team in Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., through 86 consecu- 
tive victories. 

Murray’s first Delaware team, the Blue 
Hens of 1940, lost its first three games, 
and then won five. The next season, Del- 
aware played an opening-game. tie, and 
then won fifteen games through 1942. 
Then for three wartime seasons, the uni- 
versity dropped formal football. This sea- 
son the Blue Hens were back winning on 
the gridiron again; its last-week game was 
its eighth victory. Captained by Tackle 
Tony Stalloni, a Pacific veteran, the stand- 
outs, for whom the Blue Hen rooters 
want All-American recognition, are 
Guard Walt (Moose) Marusa, End 
Harold (Buck) Thompson, Halfback 











Associated Press 
Invaders: Arnold Hanger’s Rico Monte 
ended the Pimlico scason Nov. 14 on a 
South American note. With Ruperto | 
Donoso of Chile up, the Argentine four- 
year-old won the $25,000 added Pim- 
lico Cup Handicap by eight lengths. 




















Chase 


“Have Chase ship the first part of 


that order from the warehouse”’ 


F you’re a Chase customer, you know 
. Chase has more than one way to keep 
production lines rolling. 


When Chase mills take an order... for 
a catload of condenser tubes or 50,000 
pounds of sheet bfass...they’ll doeverything 
possible to make delivery on schedule. 


For instance, if you need a few tubes in 


a hurry, they can probably be shipped from 
a Chase warehouse stock to tide you over 





until the larger mill order is completed. 


It isn’t easy to provide top-notch service 
today because of shortages. But, when you 
call Chase, you're drawing on a nation- 
wide network of warehouses, mills and 
factories. That's why you can count on 
Chase for everything in brass and copper. 

Chase Brass & Copper Co. Incorporated, 
Waterbury 91, Conn. A subsidiary of Ken- 
necott Copper Corporation. 


Whe Nalions Hleadguardens for 
BRASS & COPPER 


MILLS FACTORIES 
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Delaware’s Blue Hens: After 29 unbeaten games, they face the Muhlenberg Mules 


Gerald (Doc) Doherty, and Fullback 
Paul (Barrel) Hart. 

This Saturday, at Wilmington, Del., 
the Blue Hens end their season in a game 
that, for “little colleges,” is the Army- 
Notre Dame game in miniature. They 
meet the undefeated Muhlenberg Mules 
in the biggest little clash of the century. 


If Delaware wins, Coach Murray will 
not look with favor on a postseason game 
with Army. “Remember a couple of guys 
named Blanchard and Davis?” asks Mur- 
ray. “Army still has them, Against my 
boys? Uh uh.” 


Report on the Pros 


Despite the National Football League’s 
dire predictions, the All America Con- 
ference is weathering its first year in 
fairly good shape. Only three of its teams 
probably will make money—the Cleve- 
land Browns, the New York Yankees, and 
the San Francisco Forty-Niners—but ex- 
cept for the badly clipped Miami Sea- 
hawks, the others are by no means break- 
ing their backers’ bankrolls. 


Furthermore the AAC holds pro foot- 


ball’s current biggest attraction—the 
Browns, coached by Paul Brown (from 
Ohio State) and quarterbacked by Otto 
Graham (from Northwestern). Profiting 
by the NFL Rams’ removal from Cleve- 
land to Los Angeles and by a starting 
seven-game winning streak, the Browns 
have pulled in 302,452 fans for five home 
games. They are a shoo-in for the AAC 
Western Division title, while the New 
York Yankees, ~sparked by backs Spec 
Sanders and Ace Parker, dominate the 
Eastern Division. 

Competition has been tougher in the 
NFL. In the West, the Chicago Bears, 
rejuvenated by Owner-Coach George 
Halas’s return from the Navy, hold an 
edge over the Green Bay Packers. In the 
East, Steve Owen’s stout New York 


Giants are a hair’s breadth ahead of three 
rough rivals: the Washington Redskins, 
the Philadelphia Eagles, and the Pitts- 
burgh Steelers, starring Bill Dudley, the 
League’s leading ground gainer. 

Win, lose, or draw, one thing is cer- 
tain. With two leagues now in the field, 
attendance has just about doubled. 


‘ecdniinnmmimniina™” 
Lardner's 
Fearless Football Forecast 


for NEWSWEEK 
WEEK END NOV, 238 


Boston College over Alabama 
Columbia over Syracuse 
Princeton over Dartmouth 
Harvard over Yale* 

Rutgers over Bucknell 

Holy Cross over Temple 
Michigan State over Maryland 
Penn State over Pittsburgh 
West Virginia over Virginia 
Illinois over Northwestern 
Michigan over Ohio State 
Indiana over Purdue 
Minnesota over Wisconsin 
Oklahoma over Nebraska 
Notre Dame over Tulane 
Duke over North Carolina 
North Carolina State over Florida 
Tennessee over Kentucky 
Mississippi over Mississippi State 
S.M.U. over Baylor - 

Rice over T.C.U. 

Texas Tech over Arizona 
Stanford over California 
Oregon State over Oregon 
U.C.L.A. over U.S.C. 


/ 


~ *Wishful Thinking Special 

Score on judgment-passes for week 
end of Nov. 16: completed 20, fum- 
bled 5. 


Success average to date: 124 right, 
45 wrong, 6 tied: 73.4%. 
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OPERA: Dragon Killer 


A new Siegfried forged his hero’s sword 
at the Metropolitan Opera House last 
week, and the impact was so shattering 
that everything else which had happened 
during the opening week of the Met’s 
62nd season fell away into relative jp. 
significance. For “Siegfried” has in recent 
years become the perilously weak link in 
the Met’s Wagnerian armor. Since 1926, 
the role has been almost the exclusive 
property of Lauritz Melchior. But now 
Melchior finds life more pleasant and 
profitable as a movie and radio star. And 
besides, as the Great Dane has grown 
greater in poundage and in years, he has 
become less and less credible as the 
radiant youth who romped in the forest, 
slew dragons, walked through fire, and 
won the love of Briinnhilde, bravest and 
most beautiful of the Valkyries. 


Set Svanholm, the Met’s new Siegfried, 
was easily the master of these chores, He 
looked like a Siegfried; he acted like a 
Siegfried, and he sang like a Siegfried. 
And so, he drew notices which bordered 
on ecstatic: Svanholm, wrote Jerome D. 
Bohm in The Herald Tribune, “offered a 
portrayal of Wagner's youthful hero, 
which this reviewer with over 40 vears 
of opera going both here and abroad has 
never encountered the peer of from either 
the vocal or dramatic aspects.” Old-timers 
at the Met said that no new tenor had 
made such a sensation since -Caruso’s 
debut in 1903 and certainly there had not 
been such a Wagnerian debut since 
Kirsten Flagstad made her first American 
appearance on Feb. 2, 1935. 

Siegfried on Platforms: Like Met: 
chior, Svanholm began his operatic career 
as a baritone. But at the insistence of his 
wife, who “didn’t like baritones,” he be- 
came a tenor. Swedish-born, he is a per- 
manent member of the Royal Opera in 
Stockholm and elsewhere in Europe has 
performed in Italy, Switzerland, and 
Austria. Last summer he sang in Rio de 
Janeiro and this fall he appeared with 
both the San Francisco and Chicago 
opera companies. Besides a full Wag- 
nerian repertory, he can sing Rhadames 
in “Aida,” Otello in Verdi’s masterpiece, 
and Florestan ‘in Beethoven’s “Fidelio.” 
Whether his stage magnetism and vocal 
cords can manage this gamut-as success- 
fully as “Siegfried” remains, of course, to 
be seen and heard. 

Offstage, Svanholm looks anything but 
heroic. Because he is under 6 feet and 
doubtless also because Helen Traubel, 
his Briinnhilde of the evening, is built on 
far more heroic proportions than he, 
Svanholm wore well-disguised platform 





‘ sandals. But he is slim and in a Wagnerian 


tenor that is almost miracle enough. 

As for the Met's official opening night, 
it ran true to form—lacking however, some 
of last year’s excitement, when Society 
had seemed to choose that evening to 
celebrate the return of peace. That hardy 
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opening-night perennial, Mrs. George 
Washington Kavanaugh, told police, one 
Jatinum, diamond, and emerald bracelet 
had been lost, or stolen in the crush and 
brush of it all. 

Pons and Podium: The first week’s 
program opened with Lily Pons in 
“Lakmé,” a colorful trifle calculated not to 
interfere with the business of seeing, and 
being seen by, the same people every- 
body saw last year. “Lakmé” did _intro- 
duce, however, a new French conductor, 
Louis Fourestier of the Paris Opera, who 
has been brought over to strengthen the 
Met’s weak French wing. 

The distinguished conductorial honors 
of the first week went to two Fritzes— 
Busch and Stiedry. It is expected that 
they will have most of the responsibility 
for stopping the gap left by.George Szell, 
now conducting the Cleveland Orchestra, 
and Bruno Walter, now in Europe. 

The first week’s “Faust” served as a 
vehicle for the debut of Renee Mazella, 
the first French starring soprano to arrive 
at the Met since Lily Pons made her debut 
there in 1931. Miss Mazella was not re- 
ceived with anything like the rapture 
which greeted Miss Pons and, though she 
is pretty and acts well, her voice is no 
more effective than that of several Ameri- 
can sopranos who are already qualified 
to sing Marguerite at the Metropolitan. 


Manuel de Falla, 1876-1946 


On Nov, 14, just nine days before his 
70th birthday, Manuel de Falla died in 
his sleep at his simple country cottage at 
Alta Gracia, near Cordoba, Argentina, It 
could not be said that the Spanish com- 
poser was to the world what Jean Sibelius 
is today as he nears 81, or even Richard 
Strauss at 82. Nevertheless, Falla was 
one of the men most responsible for re- 
storing to modern Spain its proud musi- 
cal heritage. 

Most Americans associated Falla with 


the swirling Andalusian rhythms of his - 


ballets, “The Three-Cornered Hat” and 
“El Amor Brujo” and his only opera, “La 
Vida Breve.” But castanets, guitars, and 


similar Spanish trademarks were far from 


the basis of Falla’s stock in trade. His 
knowing orchestral touch came to him 
from his studies in France under Dukas 
and Debussy. His genius, however, was 
that of the purist Spanish classicist. 

Falla had been living in South America 
since 1939 when, emaciated hypochon- 
driac that he was, he had to leave the 
struggle for existence which was. Spain’s 
after the civil war. Attended only by his 
devoted sister, Maria del Carmen, he 
lived frugally, supported principally by 
royalties from the United States. That 
most of his recent years had been spent 
writing an epic oratorio titled “La At- 
lantida” almost- everyone in the music 


world knew. How much he had fully . 


finished, no one knew. But it was a sure 
bet last week that almost every big con- 
ductor was after the first-performance 
tights of whatever the frail and proud 
Spaniard had left behind. 
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Opera’s opening week: Mrs, Kavanaugh (right) lost a jewel but Met found... 











« e « Conductor Busch (left), and baton-wielding Fourestier from Paris Opera 








[oP OF THE GULF 
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HEART OF THESOUTH 
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LOCATION 
IDEAL}! INDUSTRY 


Look at your map of the United States. 
Then look at the top of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. There you will find Pensacola, right 
at the center of the South’s great empire 
of industrial opportunity. It is almost 
straight south of Chicago, straight north 
of the Panama Canal , . . a location ideal 
for industry and commerce, as many in- 


dustrialists have already discovered, 


Pensacola has a natural deep-water port, 
is on the Intra-coastal Waterway, is served 
by two cooperative railroads and progress- 
ive airlines. It is near the raw materials 

: ——- of the South, as well 
as those of Central 

and South America. 


Low plant costs, low 

maintenance costs, 

adequate electric 

power, gas and pure 

water, skilled and 

J, fa unskilled labor, 

b healthful climate rc- 

sulting in a mix. 
mum of absenteeism = 
.., these are a few = 
advantages offered 7 

here, 


Among Pensacola’s 
greatest attractions 

are the superior liv. , 

ing conditions en- \* / 
joyed by both em- ° 
ployer and employ. = 
ees, This sunny city walt 
on the beautiful Gulf Coast offers those 
factors of good living which add extra 


richness to life and extra rewards to en- 
terprise, 


eon 


When you come South, visit Pensacola 
and see whot it has for you, Write for 
booklet and special information, 


Municipal Advertising Board 


PENSACOLA 


FLORIDA 
On the Gulf of Mexicg 
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Timber by Television 


Edgar Bergen and his assorted dum- 
mies tried their collective hand at tele- 
vision last week. The result was more of 
a curio than a chapter in good entertain- 
ment. Appearing on Standard Brands’ 
six-month-old Hour Glass program (NBC, 
New Yark-Philadelphia, Thursday, 8-9 
p.m., EST) Bergen was the first of the 
leading radio comedians to try the new 
medium. It proved once more that tele- 
vision has a Jong way to go even to catch 
up with radio’s form of entertainment. 

For his debut, Bergen surrounded 
himself with the familiar stooges, Charlie 
McCarthy, Mortimer Snerd, and Effie 
Clinker, plus several of the less wooden 
regulars on his Sunday-night program (for 


the same sponsor, NBC, 8-8:30 p.m., EST) 
and his wile, Frances Westerman, But 


the only time this crew struck a familiar 


spark of humor was when Bergen dusted 
off a vaudeville routine, playing doctor 
to McCarthy’s unrealized tonsillectomy. 


Otherwise he floundered vaguely in the 
unfamiliarity of a television set. 


Crosby Dead or Alive? 


“This program is produced and tran- 
scribed in Hollywood.” 

That innocuous sign-off on the Bing 
Crosby show has probably set more trade 
tongues wagging than any other eight 
words ever breathed over the air. Each 
week it asks: Can transcribed programs 
hold their own with live shows and thus 
open up a whole new trend in radio? At 
first it looked as if the answer were a 
resounding “yes.” The Crosby-on-records 
premiere Oct. 16 (ABC, Wednesday, 
10 p.m., EST, 9 p.m. CST, MST, and 
PST) was that week’s fourth ranking pro- 
gram, with nearly 24,000,000 listeners, 

For a week the skeptics were silent, 
Then Crosby began to slide. When the 
Nov. 6 program went off the air, Crosby 
had lost half his opening-night listeners, 
some 6,000,000 skedaddling after the 
first show and 8,000,000 each the next 
two weeks. The Groaner was left groan- 
ing with a Hooper rating of 12.2, Should 


he hit below a 12-rating on four succes- 
sive weeks, Crosby's contract provides 
that he go to work live. Last week Crosby 
was momentarily saved that fate when he 
climbed back up to a faltering 15.8- 
around 16,000,000 listeners, 

Nobody knew all the reasons for the 
slump. But the mere thought of them 
was enough to send Jimmy Carmine, the 
smart little advertising head of the 
Philco Corp., Crosby’s sponsor, scurrying 
from Philadelphia to Hollywood to get at 
the root of the evil. 


Sour Notes: The sourest skeptics 
said the Crosby show proved that listen- 
ers simply won't take a recorded show, 
even from the topmost entertainer in the 
land. But a special Hooper survey indi- 
cated that only 4.5 per cent of the original 
24,000,000 listeners identified their re- 


Bergen and associates in television 


action to the program with its transcribed 
basis, Some others blamed the quality of 
the records, + , 

But most of the criticism found fault 


with the show itself, not its transcription. 
The first four records in radio's great ex 
periment were cut in one wéek, Carmine 
decided the haste was a mistake. Here- 
after, Crosby will prohably have to do his 
work more slowly, The critics and Car 
mine also agreed on Crosby's poor inv 


tation list. The Groaner’s first guest was 
Bob Hope. But in succeeding weeks he 
asked Spike Jones, the Les Paul Trio, 
Ralph Mendez, and Ezio Pinza. Good en- 
tertainers, they were not good listener 
bait. Carmine favors such guests as Judy 
Garland and Jimmy Durante. 
Whatever the reasons for the rating 
trouble, Philco is standing solidly behind 
its $35,000-a-week investment in Crosby. 
Already it has bought the entire 211 sta- 
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. all passenger accommodations air-conditioned . . . all staterooms outside, each with private bath... 


















lining salons with wide picture windows . . 


outdoor tiled swimming pools . .. some of the many features of the new “Santa” Liners. 


American hospitality goes to sea... 


m ’ ’ ‘ . + , en 44 
Today, American constitute Grace Line’s new fleet of twenty “Santas 
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hospitality finds fullest which links the Americas with maximum efliciency. 





™ expression in Grace 
ae Line's nine new passenger ships, which combine the luxu- 
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Sarl Rosa and Santa Paula, and nine fast new freighters 


, rating See your Travel Agent or GRACE LINE, 10 Hanover Square or Rockefeller Center, New York; Pittsburgh; Washington, D. C.; 
behind 
Crosby. 


211 sta- 


New Orleans; Houston; Chicago; Detroit; San Francisco; Los Angeles; Portland, Ore.; Seattle; Vancouver, B. C. 


PROCESSION ENTERING FIRST AMERICAN LAW SCHOOL TO HEAR J AMES WILSON, CHIEF JUSTICE OF PENNSYLVANIA ... PHILADELPHIA, 1790* 


A HERITAGE TO REMEMBER 


Oa scholars increasing fast, the home was found 
| »? too small... when Providence threw into our 

way a large house ready built which... might 
well serve our purpose.” 


. » » FROM FRANKLIN'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


As a vigorous, forward-looking community, Colonial 


*FROM A SERIES OF HISTORIC PRINTS DESIGNED FOR “PHILADELPHIA’—THE HEKITAGE WHISKY—FAMOUS SINCB 1894 


Philadelphia was bound to create enduring traditions. 
Among these, its legendary hospitality has continued 
in enviable repute to this day, a trust nobly sustained 
by Philadelphia Blend, The Heritage Whisky. Here 
is whisky of gracious charm, mild-mannered ...a 
“special occasion” whisky by every standard. Yet you can 


afford to enjoy Philadelphia Blend, regularly and often. 
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86.8 PROOF ¢ 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 


Continental Distilling Corporation 
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tions of the ABC network for the show, 
plus nearly 100 affiliates of NBC, CBS, 
or Mutual. Other stations are being added 
continually, and eventually Philco in- 
tends to take in Latin America and other 
parts of the short wave world. And just 
before he left Hollywood, Carmine let 
out one little whistle in the dark. He 
announced that the radio models which 
Crosby plugs were “completely sold out 
early the next morning after each [of 
the first four] broadcast.” 


ose 


Calling Call Letters 


Although they may seem gibberish, 
some radio stations’ call letters have im- 
portant hidden meanings. WWNC in 
Asheville, N.C., stands for “Wonderful 
Western North Carolina.” WGN, The 
Chicago Tribune station, is a short and 
modest plug for “World’s Greatest News- 
paper.” Just this month, after great trib- 
ulation, the New York key stations for 
NBC and CBS got themselves dubbed, 
for obvious reasons, WNBC and WCBS. 
Hence, the present consternation of the 
Federal Communications Commission, as 
revealed last week in Broadcasting Maga- 
zine, is understandable: The FCC is run- 
ning out of call letters. 

Until 1906 international call letters 
were assigned in an informal manner. 
Then President Theodore Roosevelt vis- 
ited Cape Cod and official messages didn’t 
get through to him because of the con- 
fusion in call letters. An international con- 
vention resulted in assigning the letters 
“K,” “W,” and “N” to the United States. 

After the Titanic sank in 1912 the 
United States put through an internal 
agreement that sent the “K’s” west of the 
Mississippi, though the few Eastern sta- 
tions already using “K” were allowed to 
keep their call letters. The letter “N” 
was exclusively assigned to the Navy and 
Coast Guard. By the time the United 
States entered the first world war, the 
combinations of three letters were vir- 
tually exhausted and four-letter combina- 
tions came into use. Such reservations as 
the letters “KH” followed by combina- 
tions of three letters for aircraft had“cut 
well into the numerical possibilities of 
variations on plain “K” and “W.” 

The FCC now has about 1,800 four- 
letter “W’s” and 5,000 four-letter “K’s” 
left. With demands from everything from 
police stations to airplanes, they are go- 
ing fast. Consequently, the commission is 
accepting few requests for special letter 
combinations from new station owners. 
They must take what’s available and like 
it. Owners of both AM and FM stations 
we being asked to use the same call let- 
les twice, adding a hyphen and FM to 
identify the newer station. 
A big hope for more call letters lies 
vith the Army. Currently the Signal 
Corps has a flock of “K” and “W” stations. 

te FCC is busy persuading it to switch 
‘ver to identities beginning with “A” (for 


Amy, naturally) and thus ease the civil- 
lan shortage, 
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This SoundScriber disc brings to your business the benefits of millions 
of dollars worth of electronic and plastic research and development— 
which brought sound recording to its present perfection. This dise 
records the human voice with radio-like clarity. Despite its small size, 
it holds up to 30 minutes of office dictation. This miracle disc is a 
vital part of the sensational SoundScriber all electronic dictating and 
transcribing system, with which thousands of business men in all parts 
of the world are increasing efficiency, saving time and money. Put this 
SoundScriber dise to work for you and gain these exclusive advantages: 


1. LOW COST It is made of featherweight, unbreakable plastic and costs 
only a few pennies. 

2. CONVENIENCE It is wafer-thin and handles and files like a letter, eliminates 
all shaving, storage and breakage problems, mails for regular 
letter postage. 

3. VERSATILITY It can be played back or transcribed on any SoundScriber 
in any office, anywhere. Routine reports and confidential 
matters need never be transcribed. 


SoundScriber Electronic Recording Equipment 


THOUSANDS IN USE — THOUSANDS OF USES 
Here is the SoundScriber electronic recorder, 
so compact it fits a corner of your desk. You 
can dictate anywhere, any time—without 
having a secretary standing by. It records one 
voice or several. 
Ask now for your FREE SoundScriber disc 

Let us send you an actual SoundScriber dise 
to examine, to see how light it is, how easy it 
handles and files. Learn for yourself the many 
ways you can put this unbreakable dise to 
work for you. Mail the coupon now. Cs 
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MODERN ENGINEERING has given 
the world new design, new speed, 
new efficiency of operation in 

NEW PRODUCTS ... 
The CLINTON SERIES 700 1% H.P. 
4 CYCLE, AIR-COOLED GAS- 
OLINE ENGINE, now in heavy 
production, is changing the think- 
ing of users, dealers and manu- 
7 Sacturers employing compact air- 

‘4 cooled power. 

f The sound, modern design of the 
CLINTON has the BEST IMPROVE- 
MENTS of the field with none of 


the disadvantages . . . 





F Sh 


IT'S NEW IT'S MODERN... IT’S FAR 
AHEAD... IT'S BETTER ENGINEERED 10 
DO A BETTER JOB,. FOR POWER 
ON HAND—SEE THE NEW CLINTON. 


GOVERNOR: Fully adjustable, centrifugal 
type completely enclosed, running in oil 








IGNITION: Bendix-Scintilla airplane type 
magneto. 

WEIGHT: 37 pounds— permitting wide 
application. 

HORSEPOWER: 12 — 2000 to 3600 
R.P.M Good idling characteristic. 
STARTING. Exceptionally easy to start, us- 
vally one cranking is all that ts necessary 
CARBURETOR: Tillotson float-fed type. Bowl 
strainer with shut off 
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Kilroy Was at VMI 


The unctuous voice of the announcer 
was merely the prelude to a quiet drama 
titled “Kilroy’s the Name.” Speedily the 
chief actors were identified: Jay Jostyn, 
radio’s Mr. District Attorney, as narrator; 
Ezra Stone, the original Henry Aldrich, 
as the ubiquitous Kilroy himself. 

Across the nation last Monday night, 
Nov. 11, alumni of Virginia Military In- 
stitute, assembled in observance of VMI’s 
107th anniversary, abruptly left off their 
singing of old songs to listen to the MBS 
broadcast, originating at WOR, New 
York, and arranged and supervised by 
Col. Edward M. Kirby of the class of 
1926. 

From the loudspeakers began tum- 
bling a list of names of famous alumni: 
“Gen. George C. Marshall, the Architect 
of Vict6ry . . . Gen. George S. Patton Jr. 
of the Glorious Third . . . and Admiral 
Byrd . . . 54 generals .+. . five rear ad- 
mirals . . . eighteen congressmen . . . 
five senators . . . three governors... 
three ambassadors!” 

“Brother Rat’ they called each other 
back at VMI,” spoke the soothing voice. 
“And who among them in the placid 
peaceful past was to know that 3,800 men 
of their ranks would serve in World 
War II? That 172 of these .. . the equiv- 
alent of an entire graduating class. . . 
would lay down their lives for freedom?” 


Once these preliminaries were over, 
VMI men settled down to the. Kilroy 
drama. But even more serious thoughts 
than the drama were in most minds. 
VMI, granted an endowment of $250,- 
000 by the Virginia General Assembly, 





had long felt it was at a low level of sub. 
sistence. For years pride had restrained 
alumni from campaigning for money. In 
1937 pressing needs had led to creation 
of the VMI Foundation, Inc. But the war 
had disrupted plans until last August, 
when a national drive was begun to’raise 
an endowment of $1,500,000. 
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The Vacant Desk 


The exodus from the classroom began 
a year before Pearl Harbor. Lured into 
better-paying jobs, more than a third 
(about 350,000) of the nation’s com. 
petent teachers quit their profession by 
1944-45. By the following school season 








European Photos 


Young Seadogs: Britain’s counterpart of Annapolis, the Royal Naval College at 
Dartmouth, is back home. Bombed out during the blitz, the college spent the war 
years at Chester, near Liverpool. Cadets enter when they are just past 13. Here, 
students who entered this fall get a lesson in biology (bottom), while a “sea father 
(second-termer) gives his “sea son” (first-termer) some points in deportment. 
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SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS 
Make the News 


These headlines record a few of the difficult 
tasks successfully completed by Sikorsky heli- 
copters this year. Again and again by actual 


performance, Sikorsky helicopters have demon- 
strated their ability to do things no other 
form of transportation can accomplish. 





These concrete examples suggest some of the 
many ways you might employ this unique type 
of aircraft in your business. The four-place 
Sikorsky $-51 commercial helicopter is a 
useful, practical aircraft; it has been awarded 


an Approved Type Certificate by the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority; and it is being de- 
livered off production lines today. 


SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT 


BRIDGEPORT 1, CONNECTICUT 


ats P} ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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FIRE 
INSURANCE 


MORE PEOPLE BUY 
INSURANCE FROM 
NORTHWESTERN 
THAN FROM ANY 
OTHER MUTUAL FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
MAKE IT YOUR CHOICE, TOO 


ORTHWESTE 


MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 


HOME t WAS HUN 
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Warrior's return: Understanding Loy and sozzled March in ‘Best Years’ 


ASK YOUR LOCAL AGENT 
FOR NORTHWESTERN PROTECTION 


or for further information write home office, 
Northwestern Mutual Insurance Building, 


Years for Posterity Although he has learned to manipulate 


Seattle 1, Washington. 








Smooth, steady power at your 
fingertips! Plug Handee in any AC 
or DC socket, and you're ready to 

grind, drill, polish, rout, carve, 
Sand, saw, engrave on metal, 
wood, plastic, horn, glass, etc. 
Weighs i2 oz. 25,000 r.p.m. In 
steel case with complete ac- 
cessory assortment, postpaid, 
~ $27.50. Handee only with 

™™, 7 accessories, $20.50. 


A Fine Gift for a Friend 
or Yourself! Order Now! 
Prompt Delivery 


¢ FREE! 52-Page Manual 
i; CHICAGO WHEEL & MFG.CO. 
1101 Monroe St., Dept. N 

‘ Chicago 7, Il. 
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Bs. YOUR HOLIDAYS 


: See intercollegiate Ice Hockey 
Colorado College vs. MICHIGAN Dec. 27-28 
YALE Dec. 30... DARTMOUTH Jan. 3-4 


Dine and Dance Celebrations. . . Golf. . . 
indoor Swimming and Ice Skating. . . Riding 
over mountain Trails... That's Broadmoor's 
thrill packed Holidays Schedule. .. 


Keservations, Limited 
Write Today, Box 16 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO hail ° 





As a producer-director team, Samuel 
Goldwyn and William Wyler are re- 
sponsible for some of Hollywood's most 
distinguished films—“Dodsworth,” “Dead 
End,” “Wuthering Heights,” and “The 
Little Foxes,” among others, With “The 
Best Years of Our Lives” they have out- 
done themselves. Their current collabora- 
tion is one of the finest films to come 
out of Hollywood in a dozen years. More 
important, “Best Years,” running almost 
three hours, is an always absorbing treat- 
ment of .a theme that might have bogged 
down in bathos under less intelligent and 
courageous handling. 

This is the story of three veterans who 
return, with inarticulate doubts and 
fears, to the families they remember a 
little dimly after years at war. The easiest 
problem in readjustment is presented by 
Set. Al Stephenson (Fredric March), 
who comes back to his wife (Myrna 
Loy), his now-grownup daughter (The- 
resa Wright), a teen-age son, and his 
old job as a bank executive. 

YE’ for Epic: Capt. Fred Derry 
(Dana Andrews), who was a soda jerk 
when he enlisted in the Air Forces, isn’t 
aware of his changed status until he starts 
looking for a job that isn’t behind a 
counter and realizes that all he knows 
about his wartime bride (Virginia Mayo) 
is that she is too pretty to be true unless 
he can pay her way out of the kitchen 
and into the night clubs. But the funda- 
mental problem in rehabilitation—the one 
that sets this film above others that have 
pretended to be thoughtful about the 
subject—is that of Homer Parrish (Harold 
Russell), a sailor who has lost both hands. 


his articulate hooks with gratifying der- 
terity, he loses his confidence when 
the folks back home persist in regard- 
ing him as an object of either pity or 
morbid curiosity. 

The contrasting stories of these three 
veterans are deftly integrated on the 
framework of a casual friendship struck 
up as they meet on the last hop to Boone 
City. Despite the authors’ serious ap- 
proach to their subject, the film includes 
those elements demanded by the strictly 
escapist moviegoer. Homer's initial re- 
jection of the girl he loves (Cathy 
O’Donnell) and the scenes that lead them 
triumphantly to the altar are founded in 
legitimate pathos. The soda jerk’s frus- 
trated love for the banker’s daughter 
takes care of the romantics. And 
March’s relationship with his under 
standing wife is delightfully amusing in 
its marital byplay. 

No synopsis of “Best Years” could be- 
gin to do justice to the good showmanship 
and even better taste with which the 
authors and producers have solved this 
difficult postwar equation. Nor is there 
any point in picking out two or ten mem 
orable scenes to illustrate the warmth and 
humor and honesty that account for its 
distinction. The credits extend all the way 
down the line: to Goldwyn for refusing 
to compromise with a theme that a more 
timid producer might have considered too 
grim for the box office; to Robert Sher- 
wood, whose screen play (based on 
MacKinlay Kantor’s book, “Glory for 
Me”) ranks with the finest writing he has 
ever done for stage or screen; and to Wil 
liam Wyler, whose masterly, over-all 
direction is studded with the split-second, 
































































FLORID\- 


Holiday magazine offers a striking portrayal of 
the Gold Coast, fabulous land of the Big Sunshine 


Top feature in the brilliant new December Holiday is a 
dazzling portfolio on Florida’s East Coast~a magnificent 
panoramic spread of articles, pictures, paintings and 
comment. 


It’s a colorful revue, 46 fast-reading pages— 
Florida Highlights—a sweeping and dissective view 
of the alluring East Coast, by Theodore Pratt 


@ Palm Beach, “decadent dowager” of past glories 


@ Miami, where greenbacks and eyelashes flutter in a 
' gilded playland ... now preparing for another mad boom 


@ Hialeah racetrack, “the world’s most beautiful vacuum 
cleaner” 

© St. Augustine—picturesque, historic, unhysterical 

® Deep-sea fishing from a mahogany swivel chair, by 
sports expert David M. Newell. With superb oil paint. 








ipulate ings of 12 Gulf Stream fish by John Atherton 
ig dex. © Florida sports—famous athletes following tennis, golf, 
wher polo, even Jai-Alai 
regard: © Big Sunshine—a colorful, illustrated map of Florida 
pity or fact and fancy 
©“Florida Corn” ... a story of bare-skinned beauty ‘ 
e three promotion, with rollicking views of the “cheesecake” 
on the photographs sent out for publicity 
» struck ; ; 
) Boone Holiday’s Florida portfolio marks a new development in 
US ap- magazine publishing—a complete, definitive picture re- 
nchudes flecting every facet of the Florida scene. You will read 
strictly about the dark corners of a racketeers’ paradise, along . 
ated with the superb attractions which bring millions to the 
, ( Cathy Gold Coast every winter. 
1d them ‘ 
dedi OL te December Mole 
’s frus- OH 
- —now on sale al newsstands — 50 cents 
under- Holiday is the magazine ‘of thinking, travel-conscious 
using in people who look to wider horizons. It opens new fields 
of interest, new roads to happiness. 
uld be- The lively, beautiful new December Holiday magazine 
manship is rich in entertainment—more than 40 articles and fea- 
on tures you'll enjoy. Get your copy today! 
ved this 
is there Holiday, Independence Square, Philadelphia + 50¢ the copy, $5.00 a yea? 
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YOU CAN'T BEAT 2 > 
FOR SPEED...SAFETY...ECONOMY 
IN FREIGHT SHIPMENTS! 








BETWEEN 


CHICAGO 
or. cago} and 


{SAN FRANCISCO| 
[LOS ANGELES{ 


Comparable speed to all intermediate 
points. Fast connecting service to all points beyond P*l*E Terminals 


PACIFIC INTERMOUNTAIN EXPRESS 
SAN FRANCISCO... LOS ANGELES... OAKLAND... SACRAMENTO ...STOCKTON 


RENO... ELY...ELKO...OGDEN...SALT LAKE CITY... POCATELLO...DENVER 
PUEBLO...ST. LOUIS... KANSAS CITY...WICHITA... CHICAGO 
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revealing touches that even the most ip. 
spired typewriter could not interpret fo; 
the camera. 

Lesson in Valor: All the actors men. 
tioned, plus Hoagy Carmichael in a brief 
effective characterization, are on the same 
superior level with their material. But 
fine as they are, chief interest will center 
on Harold Russell in the role of Homer 
Parrish. Early in the war Russell lost both 
hands when a defective fuse exploded in 
his grasp. In the physiotherapy hospital 
where he was fitted with prosthetic hooks 
the young GI learned to use them 59 
expertly that an Army rehabilitation unit 
asked him to make a movie short that 








~ would help other amputees. 


Russell, who had never acted before, 
wasn’t required to do any talking; he 
merely showed how a man with hooks for 
hands had learned to dress himself, eat, 
dial a phone, and even play the piano, 
In “Best Years” Russell does all these 
things and more, in addition to creating 
a sensitive and touching portrayal of an 
agreeable, ordinary American boy who 
might never win a prize for beauty in the 
corner drugstore, but deserves the Con- 
gressional Medal for guts. (THE Best 
YEARS OF Our Lives. Samuel Goldwyn, 
producer. William Wyler, director.) 
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Chasing Down to Cuba 


Compared with “The Killers,” or even 
“The Big Sleep,” United Artists’ “The 
Chase” stacks up as only a moderate ex- 
ercise in suspense. What puts it in the 
category of better thrillers, however, are 


" 
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\) Ap V eae several arresting performances coupled 
HY g : 


with a few novel twists (one, a get-away 








COGNAC 


Made in the heart of the 
French Cognac district 
since 1724 


seph H. Reinfeld, Inc. 





car with dual driving controls). 
Actually, there are two chases in “The 
Chase.” The first, being a dream, is the 
more exciting. Chuck (Robert Cum- 
mings), who is a chauffeur for a racketeer 
named Roman (Steve Cochran) and in 
love with his boss’s wife, Lorna (Michele 
Morgan), promises to help her escape 
from her sadistic spouse. One night Chuck 
dreams that they: reach Havana, where 
Lorna is murdered by Roman’s hench- 
men and he is framed for the crime. 
At this point Chuck awakens in a con- 
dition of shock. With the aid of some 
astonishingly quick psychotherapy by a 
Navy doctor, Chuck recalls Lorna’s plight. 
Then the real chase begins. 
~ Cummings, as usual, makes his role 
more than merely convincing, while Miss 
Morgan’s fifth American screen appeal- 
ance justifies her recent winning of the 
female acting award at the International 
Film Festival in Cannes. (THE CHASE. 
United Artists. Seymour Nebenzal, pto- 
ducer. Arthur Ripley, director.) 
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Gentleman’s Progress 


When Walter Wanger, the producer, 
returned from England last week, he told 
his fellow moviemakers: “If we want to 
hold foreign markets, we're going to have 
to study them more closely . . . they now 
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UNION 


THE SEASONED TRAVELER... Waa... GOES BY TRAIN! 





PACIFIC 


NORTHWEST... Dvr in Confort 


++ by Train 


There's a. world of sublime scenery in the Pacific Northwest. 
And there's a world of enjoyment in seeing it the carefree, rest- 
ful way—from a comfortable seat in a Union Pacific train. 


Entering the Pacific Northwest, your route parallels 
the magnificent Columbia River Gorge for 200 
miles. A marvelous scenic panorama. 


For space to move around and downright comfort . . . the 
seasoned traveler goes by train—in 
all seasons. 






be Specific - | 
say Union Pacific 





UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
eosp of rue Siitamlinets AND THE Challengers 





| You'll never , 
¢ golden touch that means so. much. 
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favor more adult entertainment in their 
flms.” He might easily have been speak- 
ing of “Notorious Gentleman,” which was 
made in England during the war under 
the title, “The Rake’s Progress, and 
which has just been released here. Not 
another “Brief Encounter” (NEWSWEEK, 
BSept. 2), the film is nevertheless satis- 
factory adult entertainment. 

A few changes had to be made before 
“Gentleman” could be shown to Ameri- 
can audiences. For one thing, it was 
feared that the original title might be 
confusing—rural moviegoers might think 
the flm was a documentary on gardening. 
For another, some scenes had to be al- 
tered—in one a top hat was substituted 
for the chamber pot which Rex Harrison 





Harrison plays a rake redeemed by war 


puts atop an Oxford spire. The story 
however, remains as intended: an engag- 
ing study of a ne’er-do-well who redeems 
himself by being killed in the war. 

Harrison plays the part of Vivian 
Kenway, gay blade whose bizarre sense 
of fun keeps him more or less continuous- 
ly in trouble. He is sent down from Ox- 
ford for placing the crock (hat) on the 
Martyr’s Memorial; he keeps a job on a 
coffee plantation only long enough to 
get happily drunk and foul up a board of 
directors’ meeting. At one time or “an- 
other he tries auto racing, adultery, mar- 
riage, and being a gigolo. He does these 
things in a rather charming, offhand man- 
net which keeps people from disliking 
him as much as they should. He is killed 
while debonairly driving an armored car 
across a bridge to see if it is mined. When 
he first sees the ominously deserted span, 
he remarks, typically: “Hmmm. Flag day 
in Aberdeen.” 


Harrison is pleasantly convincing in a 
role that could easily be mishandled, and 
€1s supported by excellent performances 


om, among others, Lilli Palmer and 
argaret Johnston. The whole produc- 


tion has been accomplished with laudable. 


finesse, (Notorious GENTLEMAN. An In- 
dividual Production, released through 
Universal. Sidney Gilliat and Frank 


Launder, producers. Sidney Gilliat, di- 
rector.) 
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/HE MOST DISTINCTIVE NAME IN RADIO COMMUNICATIONS 


Royal art collectorst Gainsborough’s George III, Lawrence’s George IV 


To the Kings’ Taste 


The world’s largest and finest private 
collection of Western painting opened in 
London Oct. 26 and will be exhibited 
there until March 16. By last week 70,405 
people had swarmed to Burlington House 
tose the 500 paintings which constitute 
the best of the British Royal Collection, 


shown as a unit for the first time since 
the early nineteenth century. It is a col- 
lection with something of practically 
everything and much that is great, thanks 
to the. diverse tastes in art of the royal 
rulers, of whom several shone far more 
brightly as art collectors than they did as 
monarchs. 

Henry VIII, who hired the German 
portraitist Hans Holbein, was the first 
British king to decorate his palaces with 


paintings instead of suits of armor, But 
the first important collector, in fact, the 
greatest of them all, was the ill-fated 
Charles I, who had agents on constant 
lookout for masterpieces. One great coup, 
involving tortuous and secret negotiations 
designed to ward off such rivals as Cardi- 
nal Richelieu, was the purchase of tlhe 
Duke of Mantua’s magnificent collection, 
with its masterpieces by Titian, Correg- 
gio, Raphael, and Andrea del Sarto. 
Charles employed Peter Paul Rubens of 
Flanders, whom he came to know as a 
visiting diplomat, but his favorite con- 
temporary artist was Rubens’s former as- 
sistant, Anthony Van Dyck. Charles gave 
Van Dyck a knighthood, an annuity of 
200 pounds, and so many portrait com- 
missions that the artist is said to have 
died of overwork. ; 
Charles lost his collection as well as 
his head to the villain of this tale, Oliver 
Cromwell. Partly because Cromwell’s 
Puritan zealots saw corruption in beauty 
and partly because they needed the 


money, the Lord Protector put Charles’s 
paintings up for sale. Agents from the 


continent carried away the finest, includ- 
ing at least fifteen Titians, which today 
grace the Louvre in Paris, the Prado in 
Madrid, and probably the Vienna mu- 
seum, 


Georges Two: The next great col- 
lector came a century after Charles I 


and was another ill-fated monarch, 
George III, who occupied the throne dur- 
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ing the American Revolution and who 
died insane. George sat eight times to 
Thomas Gainsborough and patronized the 
American expatriate, Benjamin West, for 
historical canvases. His foremost pyr. 
chase was the collection of Joseph Smith 
a wealthy merchant and English consul in 
Venice. Smith was a patron of Canaletto 
painter of meticulous, romantic scenes 
of Venice, and his collection included 
most of the 40 Canalettos which fill g 
gallery at Burlington House. 


George IV, though otherwise known as 
a profligate and self-seeking ruler, as g 
collector was second only to Charles | 


He bought the Rubens “St, George and 


the Dragon,” which the artist had painted 


for Charles I, and the “King Charles | in 
Three Positions,” which Van Dyck had 
painted to guide the sculptor Giovanni 
Lorenzo Bernini in making a bust of the 
ruler. It had remained in the Bernini 
family for years. He also bought many 
seventeenth-century Dutch paintings, in- 
cluding several Rembrandts. Among the 
contemporaries he liked the work of the 
minor portrait and genre painter, Sir 
David Wilkie. But at the suggestion of an 
unbalanced poeetess, Lady Anne Barnard, 
he commissioned Sir Thomas Lawrence 
to paint the since famous series of por- 


traits of the statesmen and sovereigns, 
including himself, who had contributed to 
Napoleon's downfall. These occupy the 
Central Hall of Burlington House. 
The last collector of note was Victoria’ 
consort, Prince Albert, who countered 
the sugary portrait painters patronized by 
he Royal Family when he bought the aus- 


tere Florentine and Sienese primitives 
so highly esteemed today. 


Reproductions by Gracious Permission of His Majesty the King 
Van Dyck’s three Charles I’s (Cromwell & Co. thought one was too many) 








You're going to-like the new Underwood more than 
any typewriter you've ever had before! 
For here is a machine so brand-new in performance 


+. . $0 up-to-the-minute in speed 
becomes more like fun than work. 
It’s a new kind of typing, made possible by a new 
kind of typing mechanism that enables you to enjoy 
Rhythm Touch . . . fast, feather-light, delightful! 
Cradled in new concave key surfaces, your fingers 
do not go off key. They swing naturally into effort- 


less rhythm on this perfectly balanced, smooth-running 
Underwood. 


Underwood 


. that typing 


. TYPEWRITER LEADER OF THE 





Rhythm Touch gives you a new, exciting sense of 


typing freedom. Exclusively Underwood's . . . it's a 
wonderful addition to the many Underwood features 
you've always liked so much. 

You'll get the typing thrill of your life when you 
try this new Underwood. Now is the time! 


UNDERWOOD CORPORATION 
One Park Avenue e New York 16, N. Y. 


Typewriters .. . Adding Machines . . . Accounting Machines 
... Carbon Paper... Ribbons and other Supplies. 
eniecuenins Limited, 135 Victoria St., Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Service Everywhere 


WORLD 


Copyright 1946 Underwood Corporaties 
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BOOK 
ANNOUNCING 
Y) Epic of Good Will 


f- 4 Early this year, Jules Romains, novel 
( / CHUN? ist, poet, essayist, and onetime professo, 


of philosophy, was elected to the Acadé. 


DE LUXE mie Francaise, thus becoming one of 
France’s “forty immortals.” 

Although the Académie was officially 
recognizing his contribution to literature 
in general, Romains’s multi-volume work 
“Men of Good Will,” undoubtedly had 
much to do with its decision. Some 30 
years ago Romains first conceived the 
Ronrico DeLuxe is the world's idea for this integrated series of novels 
finest Rum. It makes the depicting the twentieth century. But he 
best drink you ever tasted! held off writing it until 1931, reasoning 

sensibly that “an epic of this amplitude 

. . needed a maturity of spirit . . . not 
possible to a young man.” The first novel, 
“Men of Good Will,” was published jn 
1932; twelve more followed. All 
have been translated into many lan- 
guages, and in the United States, they 
have built up a small but enthusiastic 
audience which likes to think of Romains 
as the “Dos Passos of France” or the 
“Tolstoy of our times.” 

Now Romains winds up his prodigious 
series with “The Seventh of October.” 
Slimmer than its predecessors, it follows 
the pattern of the first volume in con- 
onride Dales 84 Proof ® Ronrico Comparation. Son'Ivan, Pueric Rico fining its action to a single day. In “Men 

U.S. Rep. linport Div., McKesson & Robbins, Inc., N.Y. ¢ of Good Will,” the day was Oct. 6, 1908, 
while the first world war was in the mak- 


ing. In “The Seventh of October,” the 
Massachusetts time is 1933, on the eve of Hitler. The 


Investors Trust Nd scene is again Paris. 
Special Distribution é. Within these hours, from dawn to mid- 
The Trustees have declared : night, Romains rings down the curtain on 
. a tn ee ae me his monumental panorama of twentieth- 
of realized net long-term se- JE FIP century man. His gallery of humanity 
et ee a te settles down to an unsettled world and 
holders of certificates of bene- JEN the novel ends with his hero Jallez’s 
ee ee words: “This modern — ee would 
ROBERT W. LADD, Secretary be a pretty stunning place, if only...” 
Se eae Unlike aie me Ao in the a 
“The Seventh of October” does not have 
enough fictional substance to sustain read- 
ers who are coming upon Romains for the 
first time. For past readers, however, it 
furnishes a fitting, if somewhat weak, 
ending to an ambitious and worthy proj- 
ect. The book has an excellent index of 
characters at the back, for limping memo- 
ries. (THE SEVENTH OF OcTosER. By 
Jules Romains. 391 pages. Knopf. $3.) 


Cae HOTEL Lincoln’s Cabinet War 
During the second world war there 
een i ox was much talk about a coalition between 
the two major parties, even as there 1s 
now. Although President Roosevelt did 
every r STEP | costs $.0013 turn, in a moment of crisis, to the Repub- 


lican party for two very important Cabi- 
Dalmotr 0M SAVES steps ! net members,* his wartime Cabinet was 


e In busy, small offices, shops, stores, in the home not, in the final analysis, a “coalition 
CY, or apartment, on the farm—wherever paging or Cabinet.” At least it was not one to the 
Mg On intercommunication is necessary, the new All 4 ’s Cabinet 
Master DALMOTRON will pay for itself. extent that Abraham Lincoln’s Cabin¢ 
LEXINGTON AVENUE AT 48th ST., N.Y.C. 17 NO DIALING « NO FUSS ° INSTANTANEOUS was. Most historians .will agree that, m 
co LOW FIRST COST e LOW INSTALLATION COST the long run. this was just as well. Bur: 
HOME OF THE Aqutitay Koom Write Dept. NW for free literature. 8 z J 


DALMO VICTOR, San Carlos, California. tary 
CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, President Distributors and dealers located in principal cities, *Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox and Secre 


“See the DALMOTRON demonstrated” of War Henry L. Stimson. 
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Bigger 





,..Without 


budging your w 


budget a bit / 


eae Bill S., one of your employees, is due for 
a $75 bonus this year. If you give the bonus in 
U. S. Savings Bonds, Bill will receive—not $75, nor 
a $75 Bond—but a $100 Bond. 


Yes, the bonus in Bonds looks like a lot more—and 
itis more. (Every $3 put into U. S. Savings Bonds pay 
$4 at maturity.) With the same size appropriation, 


you're actually giving a bigger bonus. 


Consider, too, that Savings Bonds mean individual 
security for each Bond-holder—and collective security 


for all of us, because they help to control inflationary 


How to give a 
onus 










tendencies. You can easily see that you're doing your- 
self, your employees, and your country a favor by 


deciding to... 


Give the BONUS in BONDS 


...and keep up your Payroll Savings Plan! 
IMPORTANT: If you have not already received your 
copy of “How You Can Help Give Free Enterprise a 
Boost,” write on your letterhead to: Room 750, 
Washington Building, U. S. Savings Bonds Division, 
Washington 25, D. C. Limited supply. Please write 
today. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


NEWSWEER 


This és an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and The Advertising Council. © 








You use time in making everything. 
Right now you may be using too 
much—the time you use probably 
costs too much. 


Microhoning—with automatic size 
control—can cut down this time cost. 
It generates high precision accuracy 
—automatically holds correct size— 
automatically inspects every piece 
for size. It is a practical, easily 
applied answer to time cost prob- 
lems—and improves product quality. 
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‘ton J. Hendrick’s fine book, “Lincoln’s 


War Cabinet,” in retrospect shows why 
this is true. 

“Lincoln’s: conception of a coalition 
Cabinet,” says Hendrick, thrice winner 
of the Pulitzer Prize in American history, 
“was politically sound, but on the per- 
sonal side it inevitably led to trouble. 
For the most part Lincoln’s councilors 
were forceful men with their own pro- 
grams, their own ambitions, their own 
vanities, jealousies, obstinacies, and de- 
fects of temper. Each had his own set of 
ideas and his own personal following, 
and on few matters had any two agreed.” 
_ Such a setup naturally gave President 


remind us, a perfect hell. Much of the 
reason for this was his own fault. Up. 
certain and unsure, but convinced that 
by going outside the new party he could 
find his best advisers, Lincoln selected 
men who, like Seward and Chase 
thought he was an upstart who had 
robbed them of their destined role. Fo, 
this he paid a bitter price. Since his day 
no President has ever tried to function 
with a real coalition Cabinet. Hendrick’; 
book lends emphasis to the obvious po. 
litical reasons why this has been, and 
should be, so. (Lincoin’s War Capsinet, 
By Burton J. Hendrick. 463 pages. At. 
lantic-Little, Brown. $5.) 


Lincoln’s Cabinet: Hendrick portrays a house divided against itself 


Lincoln a bad time. But these ‘men— 
Simon Cameron, Salmon P. Chase, Gide- 
on Welles, and the rest—because of the 
very attributes mentioned by Hendrick, 
made for political and historical drama. 
“Lincoln’s War Cabinet” tells the story of 
these advisers, their backgrounds, their 
ideologies, and above all their personal 
ambitions, with a verve and scope which 
make the reader forget that Hendrick 
comes close to being the dean of American 
historians. 

Hendrick is at his best when describ- 
ing William H. Seward, the wartime Sec- 
retary of State, who sneered at Lincoln, 
held himself his chief’s mental, political, 
and ideological superior, and did his best 
to place Lincoln in a shadow of Seward’s 
own making. Seward’s conflict with Lin- 
coln is a familiar story, but seldom has 
it been better told than by Hendrick. 
Moreover, the author makes clear (a not 
too easy task) the involved political and 
personal conflicts which eventually led 
to a Cabinet shakeup, which in turn led 
to the “elevation” of Chase to the Su- 
preme Court. 

Lincoln’s life as President and as the 
first Republican to hold that high office 


was, as we do not need Hendrick to 


Too Early and Too Long 


Jerome Weidman’s new novel is a bit- 
ter satire on one phase of the Office of 
War Information in which he served dur- 
ing the recent war. He calls it “Too Early 
to Tell,” but it is not too early to tell that 
a great many people who also were with 
the OWI are going to be pretty sore after 
they have finished reading his overlong, 
sometimes exasperating, but often exhil- 
arating book. 

In a prefatory note Weidman says it 
would be an “unfortunate mistake,” as 
well as “a matter of deep regret” to him- 
self, if any of the “several hundred men 
and women with whom the author worked 
between Pearl Harbor and V-J Day 
should think that the characters po 
trayed or the events described were any- 
thing but fictitious. 

Nevertheless, Weidman’s novel comes 
closer to being reporting than purely im- 
aginative or creative writing. One 0 
Weidman’s OWI assignments was at the 
OWI’ training school at Marshall Field's 
estate at Lloyd Neck, Huntington, L. I, 
The scene of the novel is a school 0 
psychological warfare called Vaudracout, 
the estate of a millionaire cotton king, an 
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githough it is located on the Hudson 
River, there the difference ends. 

The fact that Weidman is, in spite of 
his disclaimer of innocence, wrjting out of 
his own experience does not detract from 
the general interest of “Too Early to 
Tell.” It is Weidman, the wisecracker of 
“1 Can Get It for You Wholesale” and 
the master of characterization through 
acutely heard conversations, at his best. 
Technically, it is not a perfect novel by 
any means, being too long and often repi- 
titious, but its pages are peopled with 
such a host of unforgettable frauds and 
phonies and occasionally honorable hu- 
man beings that its faults are forgivable. 

All the petty ambitions, interoffice poli- 
tics, throat-cuttings, and back-scratchings 
of a government agency are mercilessly 
and often humorously detailed. But 
better than his scenes dealing with the 
lesser lights are his biting portraits of 
the Big Shots—whom he calls Clarence 
Carter and Mahoney Roe. Since it is all 
satire and not history, all imaginative and 
“entirely fictitious,” it makes good, lively 
reading. (Too EARLY To TELL. By Jerome 
Weidman. 506 pages. Reynal & Hitch- 
cock, $3.) 


Other Books 


ToceTHER. By Katherine Tupper Mar- 
shall. 292 pages. Tupper, Love. $3.50. 
This intimate account of former Chief of 
Staff Marshall during the war years was 
written by his wife, Katherine Tupper 
Marshall. Readers who -are looking for 
new inside tips on the official aspects of 
the general’s wartime job will be disap- 
pointed. Politically tactful, Mrs. Marshall 
attempts merely to cast some light on her 
husband’s personality. This she does with 
great charm and readability. 

BATTLE FOR Cuicaco. By Wayne An- 
drews. 321 wages. Harcourt, Brace. 
$3.75. Because a history of Chicago is a 
biography of its financial dynasties, 
Wayne Andrews’s “Battle for Chicago” 
is almost entirely devoted to the Fields, 
the McCormicks, the Armours, and the 
Pullmans. But a history must also include 
those whose influence was felt socially 
and politically, so Al Capone, John Peter 
Altgeld, and Jane Addams come in for 
their share of space. Andrews describes 

e “great circulation war” between 
Hearst and McCormick. He says the 
battle for Chicago is not yet over; it’s 
sill going on in the continuing news- 
paper war between McCormick’s Trib- 
me and Marshall Field’s Sun. 

Tae River. By Rumer Godden. 176 
pages. Little, Brown. $2. This is a light 
but gratifying tale of a household of 
English children in India. The story 
teally belongs to the 13-year-old daugh- 
t-a gifted, imaginative, and slightly 
Precocious youngster who is in the 

ves of growing pains and who writes 
beetry in secret. It is a mood story of 
family life, full of Miss Godden’s own 
subtle magic. Her insight into children is 
fate, and she is neither sentimental nor 
vague about them, as are so many adults. 
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THE CoOtLecTor’s PIPE... 











— her Sohu Surrey’s 


~~ Golden Burl Prima... “ 


AN EXTRA MEASURE of pride comes nite care by expert pipe craftsmen. 
with the ownership of a John Surrey Observe its rich golden finish, unmar- 
Gotpen Burt Prima. For its beauty red by varnish or lacquer sprays. 
says what its performance proves... Instead, the briar is polished with a 
here is a pipe of unmistakable quality. costly wax to bring out the full beauty 
Fashioned from the choicest im- 24d color of its handsome grain. 
ported briar, John Surrey’s GoLpEN Ask for John Surrey’s GoLpEN Buri 
Burt Prima is hand-made with infi- -Prima at your favorite tobacconist’s. 


JOHN SURREY, LTD., 509 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 | 











Secret of @ 


‘ld Spain 


More than 200 years ago the noble house of Pedro 
Domecg of Jerez discovered a secret of superb quality 
in Sherries. Carried on by seven generations, this 
traditional quality is at its best today in these 
famous Domecq wines . . . pale, dry La Ina; mellow 
“after-dinner” Celebration Cream; luscious Primero 


Amontillado; and versatile Double Century Brand. 


ro Domecq 
== Sherries 


Sole Distributor: Canapa Dry Gincer ALE, InconporaTep, New York, N. Y. 
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Three Great Powers of Congress 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Assembly line 
to speed up prints 


The making of photoprints used to be a 
long process. For example, simply drying a 
wet print on a “ferrotype” plate means (1 
putting it on the plate, (2) “‘squeegeeing”’ it 
to remove excess water, and (3) waiting up to 
an hour for it to dry and slip off. In studios 
where hundreds of prints are produced, this 
system was too slow. 

One company specializing in photo appara- 
tus built a machine that takes the wet print 
and, without further handling, delivers it 
fully dry in a few minutes. Moreover, pic- 
tures can go through continuously, only a 
fraction of an inch apart. 

For this automatic dryer, as well as for 
many other machines, this company uses 
Bodine speed-reducer motors. They stand up 
in steady service, operating 12-14-16 hours a 
day, because they are carefully constructed 
to high standards of precision. 

If you have a motor application problem 
calling for dependability, long life, or accu- 
racy, ask Bodine engineers for their assis- 
tance. They will be glad to help you select 
the right motor for your machine. 


Bodine Elestric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicago 12, lil. 














As Republican Congressional 
leaders stand at the door of their great 
adventure, they might well pause for a 
bit of orientation. What is their consti- 
tutional taskP What is their mandate 
from the people? 

The “ultimate and essential objects” 
of constitutional government are, ac- 
cording to Woodrow Wilson: 

“To bring the active and planning 
will of each part of the gov- 
ernment into accord with the 
prevailing popular thought 
and need, in order that gov- 
ernment may be the impar- 
tial instrument of a symmet- 
rical national development; 

“To give to the law thus 
formulated under the in- 
fluence of opinion and ad- 
justed to the general in-' 
terest both stability and an 
incorruptible efficacy; ; 

“To put into the hands of every indi- 
vidual . . . the means of challenging 
every illegal act that touches him.” 

The voters, in granting legislative 
power at this election, made one thing 
perfectly plain. They voted for a more 
effective and orderly government. They 
clearly said that a moment has been 
reached in the quest for social and eco- 
nomic reform during which some effort 
should be made to restore order in 
what has already been achieved. 
Things-that-ought-to-be must wait, 
while we make sure of things-as-they- 
are. The best evidence of this is in 
the enormous vote given men like 
Dewey, Bricker, Martin, Baldwin and 
Warren, who are not crusaders, but 
highly successful administrators of 
state affairs. 

“To everything there is a season,” 
said the Preacher, “A time to cast 
away stones, and a time to gather 
stones together.” Now, said the voters, 
a time has come to pull things together. 


Republicans have effective and 
workable legislative authority for the 
first time in sixteen years, Within that 
authority are three distinct constitu- 
tional powers: control of the purse, the 
formulation of general legislation and 
the right to investigate. 


The Executive budget this year will 
come with little authority. Never be- 


fore, since the creation of a Federal 


budget system in 1921, has control of 
the purse been vested wholly in one 


party, while the budget is prepared by 


another. It becomes in this situation, 
merely a series of estimates. The real 


_ to prevént future waste and wrong- 


budget must be made in Congress. But 
a budget must be made to fit a policy, 
and the President still must participate 
in making policy. This calls for co- 
operation, especially in military expen- 
ditures and in foreign lending. It is a 
principle as old as statecraft that the 
military establishment must conform to 
diplomatic policy, and the President 
still makes foreign policy. 
Less cooperation with the 
Executive is demanded in 
general domestic legislation, 
The aim there, especially in 
industrial relations, should 
be to bring existing law into 
harmony with existing facts. 
Most of the basic New Deal 
laws were written in light of 
the conditions of a decade 
or more ago. Progress, not 
reaction, calls for revision. 
Bachrach But revision,must be based 
on facts, and that calls for close co- 
operation between Congress and the 
private interests concerned. 

This means not a mere revival of 
such measures as the Case bill. There 
should be a comprehensive program 
based either on the report of a joint 
management-labor-government com- 
mittee or by full committee hearings 
in the best parliamentary tradition. In 
addition, such measures as the Securi- 
ties Exchange, Holding Company, 
Social Security acts and various other 
agricultural and financial laws need 
careful modernizing. The test will be 
whether, in the course of this revision, 
Republican leadership can keep its 
head above a flood of detail. Simpli- 
fication and more simplification should 
be the order of the day. 

The Executive has practically no 
part in the third field of Congressional 
power, which is investigation. There 
will be plenty of that, we may be sure. 
And it is a proper and necessary exer- 
cise of authority. For fourteen years a 
regime has audited itself. A vast ex- 
penditure of public funds has taken 
place under conditions in which i- 
regularities were bound to be common. 
Guilt in such cases is individual. The 
objective should not be partisan or 


merely punitive. The primary purpose 


of investigation is to create safeguards 


doing, 


This Republican Congress can 
clear the way to a better future for 


the United States. The_ past is dead, 
even the recent past. +7 
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ON THE MAP... Zo stay 


. # . . . . 
@ A flight navigator’s chart is an essential instrument. Let the 
paper tear, stretch, shrink, or scuff—a plane may be lost. 

The making of chart paper—a dramatic example of American 
Writing Paper Corporation's versatile operation — is a precision 
job... where Shell Industrial Lubricants are severely tested . . . 

Chart or map paper must withstand up to 700 foldings... 


bear repeated erasures and re-inkings . . . take pencil or crayon 
when wet... resist abrasion, tearing, change in size. 


And the lubricants in paper-mill machines meet gruelling 
conditions — extreme heat, chemical action, steam, moisture, 
pressure, American Writing Paper Corporation, working toward 


mMa\imum operating efficiency, invited Shell Lubrication En- 
ginecrs to study its important Riverside Mill at Holyoke, Mass. 


The Shell Lubrication Plan—after exacting analysis of the 


Leavers tw Iwousrery Retr On 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION, big name producer of Eagle-A papers, 
sees its products go to many uses. The Shell Lubrication Plan is basic in its mill operation. 





























operation—was put into effect. For 6 years, Shell Industrial 


Lubricants have stood up to the job... and more. 


The Riverside Mill of AWPC is now “100% Shell.” Complete 
satisfaction is expressed . . . for the lubricants . 
offered by the Shell Lubrication Plan. 


.. and the service 


As new machines and new methods come into use, the need 
for planned lubrication is even greater. Shell’s complete and 
progressive lubrication plan includes: study and analysis of 
plant and machines; engineering counsel; advice on applying 
lubricants; schedules and controls for each. machine; periodic 
reports on progress. 

Are you absolutely sure the ma- 
chines in your plant benefit by all 
that’s new in lubrication? Call in 


the Shell Lubrication Engineer. 










Baltimore, Ma. 


Lit a drink of Mount Vernon and you know 


there's something special in the wind—a mild whiskey 


with a fine, clear flavor. Flavorful in highballs— 





a great mixer in cocktails—Mount Vernon is the 
popular choice for hospitable eatherings. 


Keep a good supply of Mount Vernon always on hand. | Heo % 
— « Stlount Vernon 
| BRAND 


86.8 PROOF—65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 


National Distillers Products Corp., N. Y. 








